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HY the Foreign Office have for so long 
sought to keep secret the terms of the 
provisional agreement with France on naval 


construction is a mystery which has still to be 
explained. Everybody, of course, knows all about 


it now, yet it is still officially a “secret,” and the 
original text of the draft agreement has not, as we 
write, been published. Who is chiefly responsible for 
this exhibition of arrant stupidity—milder words 
would be unsuitable—we do not know, but as Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has been incapacitated for a 
long time, we must suppose that it is Lord Cushendun, 
than whom it would be difficult to imagine anyone less 
suited by nature, intelligence or education for any 
important diplomatic post. It is a really serious matter 
that Great Britain should be represented abroad even 
temporarily by a man of this intellectual calibre. 
Mr. Baldwin has not, to put it mildly, a very brilliant 
team to drive, but he might surely find even amongst 
his other Under-Secretaries someone better qualified 
to understudy the Foreign Secretary during his most 
regrettable illness. It appears that “ first-class brains ” 
are abandoning politics for “‘ the City’; but even so, 
the world of politics is surely not yet so poverty- 
stricken in this respect that it cannot produce a tem- 
porary representative of British policy who is a_little 
abler—shall we say ?—than Lord Cushendun. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, there has been good comedy in France. 
An American newspaper correspondent has _ been 
arrested and expelled for publishing a secret document 
relating to this farcical pact. The obvious hero of the 
affair is that most notorious of American newspaper 
owners, Mr. W. R. Hearst. The Hearst Press published 
M. Briand’s “secret document”; whereupon the 


Paris police arrested Mr. Horan, the Hearst represen- 
tative in France, and Mr. Horan, when challenged as 
to his possession of the document, stated simply that 
it had been handed to him by Mr. Hearst himself, who 
has lately been in Paris and at Geneva. Back in New 
York, Mr. Hearst, quite naturally, expresses astonish- 
ment that the French Government should make “ such 
a ridiculous fuss ”’ over the publication of a paper which, 
if written at all, ought to have been published three 
months ago. Delane, of the Times, was accustomed 
to remind British Ministers that his business was 
publicity. The fact that during the past few months 
the British and French Foreign Offices should have 
gone on their way oblivious of the impossibility of 
preserving privacy—for what secret is there that cannot 
be purchased in Paris if it is known in Paris?—is 
a most striking example of the ignorance and folly of 
officialdom. Mr. Hearst came to Europe and, of course, 
got what he wanted. Whether he bought it in Geneva 
or in the neighbourhood of the Quai d’Orsay is a point 
of minor importance. He gave it to Mr. Horan to 
send, and Mr. Horan, in consequence, has been expelled 
from France. Could anything be more ridiculous— 


especially as there was never any secret worth 
preserving ? 
* * ** 


Chiang Kai-shek was sworn in at Nanking on Wednes- 
day as head of the National Government of China. He 
is not President of the Republic, for the constitution of 
the Kuomintang recognises no such person, but Presi- 
dent of the State Council. This office, together with 
the chairmanship of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang, which he also holds, puts him in 
an exceedingly powerful position. There are some 
among his countrymen, indeed, who look askance at 
his elevation. By many of the Left-wingers of the 
party he is distrusted both as a “ militarist’’ and as 
a moderate who has already been unfaithful to the 
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principles of Sun Yat-sen and may, if he sees the 
opportunity, ruin the cause. The answer to that is, 
of course, that Chiang Kai-shek’s “ moderation ’”’ has 
probably rescued his party and his country from 
perdition, and that, though he is a professional soldier, 
he is not a “ militarist ”’ of the type that has so long 
been the curse of China. His successful campaigns, 
his ability, and the popular esteem for his character 
have made it inevitable that he should be chosen for 
the place he occupies. And though we should not like 
to bet heavily on anyone or anything in China, there 
seems no reason to picture him as dreaming of himself 
as a dictator or as Emperor after the fashion of Yuan 
Shi-kai. In any case we believe that the development 
of republican and democratic sentiment in the Kuomin- 
tang, apart altogether from the system of checks and 
balances that has been set up, would make a coup d état 
of that sort extremely difficult. This is not to say that 
all is certain to go smoothly in the new Government. 
The State Council includes that old trickster Feng, 
the “Christian general,” and Chang Hsueh-liang, the 
son and successor of Chang Tso-lin, whose loyalty to 
the Kuomintang is not yet above suspicion. Never- 
theless, the prospects of the new regime are good. 


* * * 


As Sir John Simon and his colleagues were preparing 
for work at Poona this week the extreme Swarajists 
organised a special new party for a complete boycott 
of the Commission, the enterprise to be opened with a 
hartal, or mourning strike, on the first public day of the 
inquiry. As always in such cases, a large body of 
student volunteers sprang into existence, and their 
first display was to be an invasion of Poona from 
Bombay, armed with black flags. The new Boycott 
Committee in Bombay contains some surprising names, 
including that of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who was 
formerly a leader of the Moderates in Western India. 
There can be no doubt that the boycotters will be able to 
make an effective showing, and it is probable that 
their intimidation will force a number of prominent 
Indians to refrain from appearing before the Com- 
mission. But the movement towards co-operation 
among the representative Indian bodies is now so 
strong that it is almost impossible for the renewed 
boycott to be carried beyond the demonstration stage. 
It should be noted that this manceuvre is detached 
from the avowed policy of the Swarajist leaders, who 
are at present struggling with fresh troubles of their 
own. The most serious of these is a split between 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, Swarajist leader in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Mr. S. Iyengar, the leader in 
Madras. The latter has now raised the standard of 
independence from Britain, while Pundit Motilal is 
urging that the Indian parties should unite upon the 
demand for Dominion status. 

* * * 

Signor Mussolini’s comic turns have been rather rare 
of late, and we were interested therefore to find that 
in his performance the other day there was no falling 
off in his powers of making a fool of himself and of 
his friends. The performance was a speech on the 
functions of the press, delivered to the directors of all 
the Italian daily papers—seventy of them. After a 
triumphant revolution, said the Duce, the press is 
an essential element of the regime. Fascist journalism 


therefore knows its duty; it avoids what is harmful 
to the regime, and it does what is useful to the regime. 
It was ludicrous to talk of strangling the liberty of the 
press; the Italian press was the finest in the whole 
world. Newspapers elsewhere were controlled by parties 
or plutocrats ; in Italy the journalist only took orders 
from his own conscience. Some critics might object, 
we suppose, that there seems a slight confusion here 
between Mussolini and God Almighty. But why should 
that disturb the great comedian ? Indeed, he went on 
to suggest that the Italian press is an orchestra playing 
‘“‘a divine harmony ”—though it need not be a dull 
harmony, for under the Fascist regime there can be 
‘brisk, pugnacious” papers. That is a fact that had 
not escaped us! And, so far as foreign affairs at any 
rate are concerned, they talk more pernicious nonsense 
than their like in any other country in the world, 
save perhaps in China and Soviet Russia. Signor 
Mussolini’s joke about educating the Italian people has 
its serious side. 
* * * 

At the first meeting of the Royal Commission on 
Police Powers and Procedure, its Chairman, Lord 
Lee of Fareham, made a long opening statement, 
in the course of which he said that the main effort of 
the Commission “‘ must be to find means of restoring 
mutual confidence between the police and the public,” 
that he had no intention of using whitewash, but they 
must “‘ remember always that law-abiding citizens did 
not wish to see the police discredited.””’ He added 
that it was no business of theirs to go into questions 
relating to the supervision of Hyde Park. This is 
surely an ill-omened beginning. For certainly if Lord 
Lee is not prepared to go into the question of the 
supervision of Hyde Park, with all the blackmail and 
sensation which it involves, he will find it quite 
impossible to restore the confidence of the public in 
the police. Moreover, the whole substance of his 
opening speech suggested a very strong faith in the 
virtues of whitewash, and the long leading questions 
which he put to the first Home Office witness implied 
even more obviously that Lord Lee’s conception of 
his duty in connection with this Commission is that 
at all costs it must find the police blameless. If the 
inquiry is really to be carried on on these lines, we 
can only say that it seems to us a great waste of public 
money. Such an inquiry might be of great value if 
it put an end to the Horwood-Childs-Bodkin methods 
—an end, that is to say, to the “Hyde Park 
scandals,’ to the creation of crime where there is no 
crime, and to the attempted enforcement by the police 
of moral standards which have nothing whatever to 
do with the preservation of public order. But we do 
not see the use of any inquiry at all if its main purpose, 
as Lord Lee suggests, is to prevent the police being 
discredited. 

* * * 

Sir David Milne-Watson, on behalf of the National 
Gas Council, has been urging that gas companies should 
be given greater power of raising fresh capital or increas- 
ing their area of supply without being compelled in each 
case to go to Parliament for special powers. An 
ordinary joint stock concern, he says, does not suffer 
under this disability ; and he can see no reasumn why 
the gas companies should be subjected to it. There is 
much in his contention; for the existing procedure of 
getting powers from Parliament is both dilatory and 
very expensive. But clearly the point does not apply 


to the gas companies alone. It is certainly valid no less 
for municipal than for private gas undertakings ; and 
it applies, not only to gas, but also to other public 
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utilities, whether they are operated by public or private 
bodies. The entire system of granting trading powers 
to both municipalities and statutory companies needs 
to be drastically overhauled. Sir David Milne-Watson 
states that the efforts of the gas undertakings to get 
the Government to promise legislation in their case have 
proved unavailing. Perhaps the explanation is that 
the Government realises that it cannot give extended 
powers to the gas companies without at the same time 
opening the door more widely to municipal trading, and 
that it is more determined to put a spoke in the wheel 
of the municipalities than to provide the best conditions 
for the development of the public utility services. 


* * * 


Local authorities in all parts of the country are now 
busy examining in detail the financial effects of the 
Government’s de-rating proposals, and of the new 
system of grants which it is proposed to introduce. 
In all the cases we have seen reported, the result of 
studying the proposals is to arouse strong criticism, on 
account both of the inadequacy of the grants offered, 
and of their unfair distribution among the different 
authorities. There is, moreover, a growing demand that 
instead of transferring the accumulated debts of the 
Boards of Guardians along with their duties to the 
County Councils, the Government should agree to wipe 
off the debts, and so let the new system make a fresh 
start. This claim is urged especially in the distressed 
areas, such as Durham, where a joint report has just 
been issued on behalf of the chief authorities con- 
cerned, including both the County and the leading 
urban areas. The Manchester City Council has also 
strongly criticised the Government scheme in its 
financial aspects ; and South Wales has much the same 
point of view about it as Durham. In Scotland, 
where the changes proposed are more fundamental than 
in England, and affect the independent status of the 
Education Authorities, the criticism is still more 
vigorously expressed. Altogether, it is evident that, 
while there is a disposition to regard the acceptance of 
the scheme in some form as inevitable, there will be 
a good deal of wrangling about particular parts of it, 
and especially about its finance, before it is allowed to 
pass into law. 

* * * 


It is stated that almost two-thirds of the skilled 
workers who used to be employed in the glass-making 
trades have been thrown out of work by the technical 
transformation of the industry during the past few 
years. Almost everywhere new machinery has been 
introduced, and glass and glass-ware are now being made 
on the great scale by less skilled and less specialised 
labour. The skilled men survive in any numbers only 
in certain highly specialised branches of the trade. 
This transformation was doubtless long overdue ; 
for the methods now coming into use in this country 
have been in operation for a long time past in other 
countries, and especially in the United States. The 
trade is, of course, a small one, and the change through 
which it has passed has little effect on the general 
volume of employment. But it is worth noticing that 
there has been a big contraction as a result of it in 
the total number of workers employed in the trade. 
Clearly, here as in Germany, the first effect of any large 
measure of industrial reconstruction designed to bring 
our plant and equipment thoroughly up to date is 
likely to be an increase in the volume of unemployment. 
Nor can the displaced workers necessarily look for re- 
employment in their old trades at a later stage. Their 
hope lies rather in a general improvement creating in 
other industries an increased demand for labour. In 
view of this, even if the workers would really serve their 
own best interests by furthering measures of “ ration- 
alisation,” it is hardly surprising that they are sometimes 
slow to see the point. 


Two big Trade Unions, the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union and the Workers’ Union, now announce 
that their executives have definitely agreed on terms 
of amalgamation, and that a ballot of their members 
will be taken at once. A preliminary announcement 
on this point was made some time ago; but only now 
have all the obstacles been cleared out of the way. If 
the fusion goes through, it is likely to lead to a still 
more important amalgamation; for it will leave in 
existence only two Unions organising the less skilled 
and miscellaneous workers, and an attempt to bring 
these two together can be confidently expected. Even 
without this further step the present fusion is signi- 
ficant. A few years ago there were at least a dozen 
Unions of this type; but the bigger societies have 
steadily swallowed up the smaller, until only these 
three remain. In face of the present tendency towards 
the more extensive employment of less skilled in 
place of skilled labour, and of the growth of industry 
mainly in miscellaneous trades using labour of this 
type, the centre of gravity in the Trade Union move- 
ment is steadily shifting towards the ‘“ general” 
Unions. The Transport and General Workers’ Union 
has also been swollen by the recent growth of road 
transport services, and bids fair to become before long 
the largest single Trade Union in Great Britain. There 
is, indeed, the very considerable difficulty of getting 
a sufficient number of members to vote to make the 
projected amalgamations valid; and it will be inter- 
esting to see how this problem, which is hardest in 
the case of big scattered societies, is overcome. Trade 
Union amalgamations are still far too difficult ; and the 
legal provisions dealing with the point ought to be made 
much less stringent. No public purpose is served by 
keeping apart two societies which wish to join forces. 

* x 

An Irish correspondent writes: Now that the Dail 
is in session again the introduction of the Censorship 
Bill cannot be long delayed. Ministers, it is true, are 
anything but proud of their bantling, and few of them 
would shed tears if, without damaging their electoral 
prospects, some means could be found of knocking it 
on the head. This, however, is not possible. The 
measure is certain to go through, though it is becoming 
clear that it will be subjected to a more critical examina- 
tion in the House than seemed probable some weeks 
ago. Even strong advocates of a censorship are com- 
plaining of the scandalously loose drafting of the 
Bill which, in its present form, would make it easy for 
semi-illiterate fanatics, of whom unfortunately we have 
more than our share, to secure the suppression of half 
the literary masterpieces of the world. Instead of 
dealing honestly with the problem—and most people 
are agreed that Ireland’s complete dependence on 
outside sources for its reading matter constitutes a 
real problem—the main concern of the Government 
appears to have been to transfer responsibility from 
themselves to the Board of Censors. It is natural 
that they should strive to ensure that their opponents 
will not be in a position to use the censorship as a 
political weapon in the constituencies, but the method 
they have adopted of doing this displays a lamentable 
lack of moral courage. For the time being Ministers 
are thinking less of censorship problems than of 
Portumna, and they will breathe more freely when Lord 
Lascelles and Princess Mary are safely across the Ulster 
border. The distinguished visitors may not run much 
personal risk, but, as the attempt to fire Lord Lascelles’ 
stables shows, there is always the danger of incidents 
that would badly damage Free State prestige. In the 
circumstances it is difficult to understand the failure 
of the police authorities to take adequate precautions 
in advance. Even the presence of a couple of detec- 


tives in the buildings would have deterred the incen- 

diaries, for our extremists undertake heroic feats only 

on a guarantee that these entail no danger to themselves. 
B 
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THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
NATION 


HE new draft programme of the Labour Party 
was adopted last week at Birmingham without 
any substantial amendment. Indeed, throughout 
the conference the platform had matters very much its 
own way, not because it did anything to stifle discussion, 
but because the main body of the delegates was plainly 
in agreement with it. Mr. Maxton, Mr. Wheatley, and a 
few other critics of the official policy fired off their broad- 
sides; but these proved to be quite unexpectedly damp 
squibs. Mr. Maxton had very little to say; and Mr. 
Wheatley talked such arrant nonsense as to alienate even 
his own supporters. Numerous small changes and additions 
were made almost without controversy; but the pro- 
gramme as a whole emerged from the discussion practically 
in the shape given to it in the original draft. The main 
features of the Labour Party’s policy are thus now quite 
plainly outlined ; and it is clear that the policy as a whole 
commands general support. 

Indeed, even the critics, except Mr. Wheatley, were for 
the most part hardly attacking the policy itself, but only 
certain implications which were supposed to lie behind 
it. Mr. Maxton, if we understand him aright, does not 
disagree with the substance of the new programme; he 
is only afraid that the leaders of the party do not mean 
to carry it out with sufficient rapidity and zeal. He 
accepts the items of it; but he does not like the moderate 
tone. To him, the retention of the phraseology of class- 
warfare seems a matter of importance, because he believes 
that the use of militant language will help to keep the 
party slow-coaches up to a more reasonable pace. Mr. 
Wheatley takes another line. He apparently wants the 
next Labour Government to seize all the wealth of the 
country at a blow, and distribute it, in some unexplained 
way, on Socialist principles. Mr. Wheatley, in effect, 
wishes a Labour Government to behave as if it were a 
Soviet—and rather a foolish Soviet—on the morrow of a 
violent revolution. But Mr. Wheatley speaks for himself. 
At Birmingham he appears to have had no following. 

One thing that emerged plainly in the course of the 
discussions is that the new programme is not to be regarded 
as an election manifesto. With its sixty or seventy distinct 
proposals, a number of which involve each a separate 
course of detailed legislation, it is obviously quite incapable 
of being carried into effect within the lifetime of a single 
Parliament. Some delegates who ayreed with it criticised 
it on this ground, and called for a much shorter document, 
stating plainly the actual steps which a Labour Govern- 
ment would propose to take if it were returned to power. 
This, they urged, was what the previous conference had 
asked the Executive to prepare; and the long pamphlet 
presented to the delegates was, in relation to this need, 
neither here nor there. Mr. MacDonald replied that 
before the election a short manifesto would certainly be 
issued, but that it was for the conference to lay down 
the broad lines of party policy over a wide field, and for 
the Executive to define the actual election issues when 
the time came. Moreover, it would be for an incoming 
Labour Government to decide, in the light of these election 
issues, upon the actual measures to be introduced and 
the priority to be given to different elements in the pro- 
gramme. The broader survey embodied in the pamphlet 
he defended on the ground that, apart from the immediate 
election issues, it was vital to lay before the country a 
comprehensive view of Labour’s intentions and ideals, in 
the light of which the immediate measures proposed would 
take on a clearer and deeper meaning. ‘“‘ Labour and the 
Nation” is therefore to be regarded as embodying, not 


a programme which the Labour Party hopes to be able 
to carry through during the life of a single House of Com- 
mons, even if it has a clear majority in that House, but a 
general statement of the aims which, in a succession of 
Parliaments, it is intended to pursue. The measures 
proposed are, in a sense, all immediate measures, in that 
almost any one of them, singly, is capable of being applied 
at once. But they clearly cannot be applied all at once. 
Mr. Wheatley and some other critics complained that, 
even if they were all applied, the result would be, not 
Socialism, but only a regulated Capitalism. But that 
is in the nature of the draft. Socialism itself cannot be 
put into a political programme; it can only arise as the 
result of a protracted process of evolution. Indeed, as 
a hard-and-fast system it can never arise at all. Pure 
Socialism is no more likely than pure Capitalism ever to 
find embodiment in any real community. There may come 
to be States as Socialist as Victorian England was Capitalist ; 
but even Victorian England was far from a complete 
embodiment of Capitalism as a Ding an sich. 

In the discussion at Birmingham, perhaps the most 
interesting feature was Mr. Snowden’s exposition of the 
financial part of the programme, on which we commented 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Snowden treated the delegates to 
what was practically a foreshadowing of the first budget 
of a Labour Government with a majority behind it. He 
was, of course, as determined a free trader as ever, and as 
sure of his power to extract considerably more in direct 
taxation from the rich. What was interesting was that in 
his exposition the special surtax, in the form in which it 
was put forward a year ago, practically disappeared. 
What it aimed at, Mr. Snowden rightly said, could be 
secured better by a revision of the existing income tax and 
surtax, the main additional burdens being made to fall 
on the latter. Incidentally, this probably implies that 
Mr. Snowden has no intention of imposing differential 
taxation on company reserves—a point on which he found 
himself at variance with some of his colleagues last year. 
It was notable that this part of Mr. Snowden’s speech met 
with little criticism. The surtax, as a special earmarked 
tax for either debt reduction or social services, is dead ; 
and its place is to be taken by a revision of the rates and 
incidence of the existing direct taxes. But Mr. Snowden 
explicitly stated that, in this revision, he did not expect 
to get very much more from the income tax itself, 

He was criticised far more in connection with his exposi- 
tion of the banking proposals. For the present, it was 
made clear, the Labour Party is not proposing to nationalise 
the joint stock banks, because it believes that effective 
control of their policy can be exerted through the Bank of 
England. The Bank of England it does propose to bring 
directly under State control, but not under the management 
of politicians. Mr. Snowden was a good deal heckled on the 
point whether the conversion of the Bank of England into 
a public corporation, with State nominees at its head, did 
or did not amount to nationalisation. He stuck to his 
guns that it did; but his critics were not satisfied. 

Over this issue the older and newer conceptions of 
nationalisation were really in conflict. Mr. Snowden’s 
critics were those who still think of nationalisation in the 
old form of management by a State department with a 
nominal direct responsibility to Parliament. But, in fact, 
this idea of nationalisation is obsolete. Not only the Bank 
of England, but any important service that may pass under 
national control will certainly need to have established for 
it a special organ of control, providing for its expert admin- 
istration and protecting it from day-to-day political inter- 
ference. On the broad questions of policy the Cabinet will 


doubtless control it, and have to answer to Parliament for 
But for administration the vital thing will 


what it does. 
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be to get a really expert body capable of translating the 
broad decisions on matters of policy into day-to-day detailed 
practice. In our view, the Labour proposals for dealing 
with the Bank of England do certainly amount to nation- 
alisation—nationalisation in the only form in which it 
could possibly be applied to such an institution. This is, 
of course, apart from the criticisms which we offered a few 
weeks ago of the proposed representative constitution of the 
new governing body. 

Taken as a whole, the Labour Party policy, as now 
endorsed by a fully representative conference, is moderate 
and evolutionary in its method, but at the same time 
drastic and comprehensive in its aim. We are wholly un- 
able to find in it that surrender of vital principles which its 
Left wing critics profess to discover. What we do find is 
a large measure of common sense in putting old proposals 
into new forms more properly adapted to the situation 
which a Labour Government will actually have to face. 
This is not to say that we agree with every item of the 
programme, or believe that it would be carried through 
precisely in its present form, even if the Labour Party were 
able before long to begin a secure and uninterrupted 
tenure of political power. The situation has changed, and 
it will continue to change ; and a number of the proposals 
now put forward will doubtless have become clearly obsolete 
before the time arrives for even attempting to carry them 
into effect. This is inevitable; but on the whole the new 
programme makes a workmanlike basis on which a positive 
series of measures can be based. And its reception at 
Birmingham should remove from all minds save the most 
obscurantist any doubt that the Labour Party is a con- 
stitutional party seeking a drastic and far-reaching change 
in the structure of society, but seeking it by means as far 
removed from Bolshevism as pole from pole. 


EUROPE’S TWO PILLARS 


Paris, October 8th. 

WO pillars, it appears, support the European edifice. 

They are not, as vain people might suppose, the 

League of Nations, the Locarno Pacts, and orna- 
mental columns of that kind. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and M. Aristide Briand may well endeavour to divert 
our attention to these decorative constructions, but we 
are assured that the true pillars of the European edifice 
are the French army and the British fleet. In these days, 
when newspapers, badly controlled, may be such a nuisance, 
and when newspapers, rightly controlled, serve excellently 
to amuse the masses, there are facts which should be 
hidden, and the best way of hiding them is to make a 
great noise about other facts. Occasionally, however, the 
folly of a Minister and the frankness of a journalist let the 
cat escape from the bag, and we learn things that it is 
not good for us to know. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain was indiscreet enough to 
announce that France and Great Britain had concluded 
a naval accord, but wild horses would not have dragged 
from him the price which Great Britain paid to France 
for her support. Not even to the American Government 
was the Foreign Office disposed to reveal the military 
bargain. That bargain did not concern anybody except 
the Ministerial departments. It did not concern the 
United States. It did not concern the French and British 
peoples. There was a secret which had such great implica- 
tions that the less said about it the better for Franco- 
British diplomacy. 

What is this extraordinary secret which is in the best 
traditions of pre-war diplomacy? It is that in con- 
sideration for France’s acceptance of British naval views, 
Great Britain shall accept French military views. Great 


Britain is to withdraw its opposition in the Disarmament 
Commission to the French thesis which lays down that 
reservists shall not be counted in any computation of the 
French military strength. In these conditions, the French 
army might successfully be smuggled past the customs 
officers of Geneva. It is true that no self-respecting 
Disarmament Commission could possibly admit the French 
system of universal conscription without at least challenging 
it, without at least discussing the merits and demerits 
of obligatory military service. But to this objection the 
retort may be that the Disarmament Commission need 
not be self-respecting. Its task should be to confuse 
issues, to procrastinate, to ignore whatever is vital and 
talk interminably about unimportant matters. This might 
have been managed, but unfortunately the truth has an 
unpleasant habit of leaking out, and the peoples are not 
always as complaisant as the statesmen. 

** Pertinax,” to whom I have recently had occasion to 
refer, is now positively staggering. In the Echo de Paris 
he writes: ‘“‘ Whatever happens, whether the project of 
the limitation of armaments adopted at London and Paris 
is adopted by the Preparatory Commission, or succumbs 
before it, France and England,will continue to collaborate. 
That is evidently the resolution formed on both sides. 
It was truly scandalous that the French army and the 
British fleet, those two pillars of present-day Europe, should 
be opposed to each other at Geneva. Even if it does not 
please those who desire revenge, their union must be 
maintained. In this respect the treaties of Locarno 
constituted an obstacle. That is not a reason for despairing. 
As long as it is possible let us retain the Entente Cordiale.” 

In plain English this statement means (or so I take it to 
mean) that Great Britain is, regardless of the consequences, 
despite the Disarmament Commission, in defiance of the 
United States, to keep the largest possible navy; while 
France, on her side, is to keep, with British approval, 
her army of conscripts and reservists. It means that 
France and England are to preserve the status quo in 
Europe by the united force of their army and navy. It 
means that Locarno was a mistake, inasmuch as under 
the Locarno Pact Great Britain might conceivably find 
herself espousing the cause of Germany. It means 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain and the Foreign Office (and 
presumably British naval and military authorities) should 
be prepared to regard Locarno as a dead letter if it should 
ever come into conflict with what is euphemistically called 
the Entente Cordiale. 

It is possible that ‘ Pertinax” is wrong. I sincerely 
hope so. But “ Pertinax”’ is a perspicacious observer and 
a reliable interpreter. He has an exceptional sense of the 
realities of international policy. If he is right—if it is 
really accepted that the British navy and the French 
army are the two pillars of L’Europe Actuelle—then Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has made a clean sweep of Locarno 
and of Geneva, and is no longer endeavouring to hold the 
balance between France and Germany, but has come, 
with all the weight of Great Britain, plump down on the 
side of France. Thus French policy must prevail in 
Europe, and British policy may find itself committed to 
courses of which the British people is scarcely aware. 
Incidentally, a dangerous naval conflict with America 
looms ahead as a result of this fatuous policy of infatuation. 
I believe this to be an exaggeration, but I also believe 
it to be a timely indication of logical tendencies. For 
myself I have often been reproached for my love of France, 
and I am obliged to confess to such love ; but this wretched 
business cannot, it seems to me, be defended by anyone 
who remembers the origins of the Great War, and who 
surveys it from the standpoint of London, Geneva, or 


Locarno. 
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It now appears that as early as June 2nd Sir Austen 
Chamberlain met M. Aristide Briand in Paris, thoroughly 
discussed this subject, and laid down the bases of negotia- 
tions. There were conversations at Geneva between 
Admiral Kelly, British delegate to the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Disarmament, and Admiral Violette, Chief of 
the French Naval Staff. On June 28th there was a British 
Note reviewing what had passed between the two Admirals, 
and remarking that the first suggestion came from France. 
This note was handed by Lord Crewe, then British Ambas- 
sador in Paris, to the Quai d’Orsay. It took account of 
the French suggestion that only surface vessels armed with 
guns of more than six inches should be subjected to limita 
tion. Capital ships, aeroplane carriers, cruisers of 10,000 
tons and submarines should alone be subjected to limitation. 
As the Washington Convention of 1922 applied to the two 
first-mentioned categories, the Preparatory Commission 
should occupy itself with the two last-mentioned categories. 
Great Britain was ready to consider this, and to withdraw 
opposition to the French thesis concerning French army 
reservists. 

The Quai d’Orsay replied on July 20. It particularly 
acknowledged the British concession in respect of French 
reservists. France, for the sake of 


conciliation, was 
prepared to negotiate on the British basis. For 10,000- 
ton cruisers the limited maximum should be attributed 


to all Powers, but in practice each Power should agree 
to build only up to a certain tonnage determined by its 
needs. The same rule should apply to submarines. Sub- 
marines, however, should be placed in two categories— 
those under and those over 600 tons—and only submarines 
exceeding 600 tons should be limited. M. Briand proposed 
to communicate these propositions to the United States, 
Italy, and Japan. He thought they would be accepted, 
but if they were not Franco-British co-operation should, 
nevertheless, continue to assure an accord or to face diflfi- 
culties which might arise. 

The British Government answered on July 28th, doubting 
the possibility of drawing a distinction between offensive 
and defensive submarines, but yet accepting the French 
view, and agreeing that other nations should be advised. 


The British Government enumerated the various naval 
points. This paragraph was detached from its context 


and transmitted by England to Washington, Rome and 
Tokio on August 2nd—three days after Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain had triumphantly mentioned the matter in the 
House of Commons—and by France on August 3rd— 
twenty-four days before the signing of the Kellogg Pact 
renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. Not 
until Washington asked if the accord contained no other 
features were these three Notes sent to the United States 
—in the last week of September. In the meantime the 
Press had managed to inform itself of the substance of the 
agreement, with many mischievous additions, and the 
maintenance of an embarrassed silence by the Govern- 
ments could only be taken as a confession of the amazing 
blunder committed. 

Amazing blunder it is, and it requires no mischievous 
additions for its embellishment. It is inexplicable that 
when the uproar began about this military and naval 
alliance the Governments did not instantly resolve to 
scrap it. I think the revelations throw some light on M. 
Briand’s speech at Geneva in which he actually rebuked 
Germany for possessing precisely the kind of army that 
had been imposed upon her against her will by the Allies, 
namely, a small but efficient voluntary and _ professional 


army. This was, obliquely, a defence of the French 
conscript system which apparently England accepts. 


Obviously France is, on any logical ground, estopped from 
making this complaint against the German army, for one 


cannot impose conditions and then complain when they 
are executed. Now if we are considering disarmament, 
we are obliged to consider the relative merits of a pro- 
fessional and a conscript army. It is possible that the 
French method has much to commend it. It is in the 
French tradition. It is based upon the theory that 
soldiering is not a professional but a civic duty. During 
the revolutionary wars, when France was attacked on 
all sides, it was held, and perhaps rightly held, that the 
whole nation should rise in its defence—that there should 
be no sharp division between military men and civilians. 
Socialists like Jean Jaurés and Paul-Boncour have advo- 
cated the immediate setting up of machinery for the 
mobilisation of all citizens in the event of war; and in 
the United States it has been widely agreed that the 
universal acceptance of responsibilities and risks is a 
pacific measure. If nobody can escape, if nobody can 
sit idly out of danger in time of war, then war will become 
impossible unless it is backed by the fullest national 
feeling. There is, I repeat, something to be said for the 
French thesis—though there is a great deal to be said 
against it—but the point is that the question cannot be 
begged, cannot be decided in advance by Ministers and 
military authorities in private conversations, but must 
be dragged into the daylight of open discussion in the 
Disarmament Commission. 

Remark, too, that although it be true that each unit 
in the long-service voluntary professional German army 
of 100,000 men is properly trained and is capable of 
becoming an officer at a moment’s notice—that, in short, 
the German army is an army of cadres—yet France, too, 
apart from her system of conscription, possesses 100,000 
volunteers and oflicers, and has, besides, roughly a quarter 
of a million conscripts each year, and a reservoir of native 
troops. This is a vast subject which cannot be treated 
at the tail-end of an article. But neither can it be treated 
as an incidental concession to France in the course of a 
naval bargain concluded between two Admirals and two 
Ministers. It is indisputably—beyond a peradventure, as 
President Wilson used to say—a matter which must be 
brought clearly before the Supreme Court of Public Opinion. 
Hole-and-corner diplomacy, with its secret arrangements 
that may lead to war, diplomacy conducted behind the 
backs of the peoples and concealed from the peoples though 
concerning deeply the fates of the peoples, cannot be 
tolerated. The evil cannot perhaps be altogether undone, 
but it is time to make an end. 





S1sLEY HupDLESTON. 


LAW IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


HE British race combines curiously a romantic 
sympathy with lawlessness and a practical capa- 
city for living under the rule of law. Adolescent 

English nationalism chose Robin Hood as its hero, and a 
complacent Chief Justice once pointed to the depredations 
of English malefactors (and English gallows) as a proof 
that his countrymen were braver than the French. But 
when the rule of law is really threatened, that is a different 
matter. Englishmen think then that their very life is in 
danger. And so do we in Australia. We may be romantic 
about Ned Kelly and pleased to think of ourselves as an 
independent, undisciplined people; but genuine lawless- 
ness appals us. Especially are we angry and ashamed at 
the persistence of brute force in the dispute between capital 
and labour. Men still go out on strike, even when our laws 
say that they shall not go out on strike. Yet did we not 


once boast that we had annexed industry as “a new 
province for law and order”? 
We did boast, and we need not yet be humble. 


In the 
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seventeenth century English lawyers set up a new standard, 
and there was fighting around that standard before the 
whole nation rallied to it. The standard which we have 
set up in Australia is no less challenging. It is no less 
ambitious, and no less difficult, to assert the supremacy of 
law over captains of industry and of labour, than it was to 
assert its supremacy over the king. We could hardly expect 
to establish the new order within a generation—especially 
such a generation as the last, which has occupied itself 
strenuously in making wars and revolutions, in over- 
throwing governments and currencies and _ behaving 
generally as if the civilised world were an enlarged edition 
of Renaissance Italy or Pitcairn Island. The astonishing 
thing is that we have succeeded at all. We have had to 
contend not only with world disturbances and special local 
catastrophes, such as droughts, but with embarrassing 
accidental difficulties imposed on us by our own political 
ingenuity. Our excessive legalism has hampered the 
extension of the rule of law. There is a Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and there are State 
Industrial Courts, and more than half our troubles spring 
from their competition one with another. The Common- 
wealth Court has jurisdiction only in disputes extending 
beyond the limits of a State. Unions wishing to plead in 
this court have therefore done the obvious thing—they have 
made a dispute and extended it beyond the limits of a 
State. But our High Court has forbidden the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to declare a 
common rule for an industry, with the result that a plaintiff 
Union must cite to the Court every single employer whom 
it seeks to bring within the law. There was a time when 
an employer might answer a summons to Court by pro- 
ducing a declaration of his employees that they had no 
dispute with him—a practice which obviously opened the 
way to victimisation and tyranny. And so capital and 
labour have fought a flying battle of legal shifts and dodges, 
chasing each other from court to court, playing off one 
court against the other, elaborating a harassing tactic of 
quibble and obstructiveness and evasion. Meanwhile, 
within the same factory, thirty different groups of men 
might be working together under thirty different awards ; 
while the courts (especially the Commonwealth Court) 
were congested with business, and impatient plaintiffs were 
pressing for new awards which would adjust wages to 
changing prices or harmonise working conditions with new 
industrial methods. Can it be wondered that employers 
have sometimes denounced all this legalism as an inter- 
ference with their natural right to manage their own men 
in their own way? And is it altogether strange that 
Unionists have sometimes grown weary of argument and 
delay, and lost their tempers and downed their tools, and 
announced that they would go to court when it suited them 
and go on strike when it suited them? And is it not 
natural that exasperated onlookers should complain that 
industrial arbitration has achieved nothing save a legalisa- 
tion of the class war, and call on Parliament to scrap the 
whole system and make a better one ? 

Australia, nevertheless, would not willingly put back 
the clock to the old time of haphazard collective bar- 
gaining. To do so would solve no problem, and would 
create numberless new problems. Even the worst of the 
post-war years seems rosy compared with the miseries and 
disorders and oppressions which were rife in the ‘nineties 
of last century. After all, we have in these post-war years 
lost through industrial conflict far fewer working days per 
head of the population than have been lost in England. 
Were it not for the persistent disorder in a few industries 
—particularly in mining and transport, and on the water- 
front—Australian industry would appear very law-abiding 
indeed. Even the defiances of the disorderly sections may 
be doing us an indirect service, for they have annoyed us 


more than they have discouraged us, and have therefore 
set lawyers and legislators and statisticians to work 
examining and overhauling our systems of industrial 
regulation. 

The problem of strict industrial law, as distinct from the 
accidental problems of constitutional law which drag their 
irritating red herrings across the trail of progress, may be 
illustrated by the practice of Australian courts with regard 
to wage-fixing. The initial case for public regulation of 
wages depends upon the fact that, under modern condi- 
tions, “there is no such thing as unregulated wages.” 
Collective bargaining outside the law does not eliminate 
supply and demand, but it does qualify their operation : 
courts of conciliation and arbitration may achieve the 
same end with less friction. But what criteria are they to 
adopt ? Australia’s democratic idealism demanded con- 
sideration for ‘‘ the normal needs of an average employer 
regarded as a human being in a civilised country,” as Mr. 
Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court, 
expressed it in the famous Harvester Judgment of 1907. In 
a series of judgments Mr. Justice Higgins laid it down that 
these normal needs included freedom to marry and to rear 
a family of three children, ‘‘ frugal comfort,’”’ provision for 
evil days, and leisure. With the aid of figures which 
roughly indicated the cost of living, the Court declared a 
wage adequate to satisfy these needs. Thus was created 
the Australian standard of a living wage, or basic wage, 
which is “‘ the bedrock below which the court cannot go,”’ 
and serves as the basis from which are determined the 
economic variations of wages, such as the minimum wage 
in a particular industry and the margins allotted to skilled 
labour. The criterion of needs has been adopted through- 
out the Australian continent; in South Australia, for 
example, the industrial court is forbidden by statute to 
award less than a living wage, “ whatever the conse- 
quences may be.” Obviously, ethics have once again got 
entangled with economics. The Australian conception of 
“fair and reasonable ”’ is ethical, like the medieval idea of 
the “‘ just price.”” To those who object that such a standard 
may conflict with economic possibilities, the courts reply 
that Australia is “‘ not quite so bankrupt in resources of 
material or of mind or of will”? as to be unable to provide 
for workers ‘‘ the bare necessaries of life in a supposedly 
civilised community.’ The medieval idea of concrete 
externalised justice here joins hands with modern optimism, 
which insists that man is in control of nature, and that he 
can make his material life tolerable if he chooses to do so. 
Manufacturers must learn to seek economy through 
efficiency, rather than efficiency through economy; they 
must make economic facts conform to the demands of 
justice. 

Economists sometimes become impatient with this 
reasoning. ‘‘ The idea of justice,” they complain, ‘‘ cannot 
be an exact guide in these matters.”” Justice between two 
parties may impose a wrong on unrepresented persons— 
on the agricultural workers, who (in South Australia at 
any rate) have no access to the court, or on the inarticulate 
body of consumers, which often carries the burden of an 
increase in wages. Even Unionists who have been granted 
their ‘“‘ just demands’? may have cause to regret the 
benevolence of a court. They should remember that a 
wage is a price, and that, if the price is fixed too high, less 
labour will be bought. Instead of pursuing justice, indus- 
trial courts should consider ‘“‘ the interest of the general 
community’; their criterion should be, not needs, but 
capacity to pay..... 4 And, having reached this con- 
clusion, the economists start arguing about ways and 
means of measuring capacity to pay. 

It is true that the idea of justice cannot be an exact 
guide in these matters—nor can any other idea, not even 
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the idea of the general interest. This is not a reason for 
doing without ideas. The whole problem is to apply them, 
to make them as mobile and realistic as the forces which 
they seek to regulate. Anyone who reads the judgments 
of Australian industrial tribunals will realise that they 
have in fact deliberately considered both needs and 
capacity to pay. The chief difficulty is this—that capa- 
city to pay varies from wage-earner to wage-earner. Both 
these criteria must be made more flexible. The employee 
with a wife and three children is as much an abstraction 
as was the economic man; some employees have more 
than three children, some have less, some have none at all. 
The criterion of needs surely demands some sacrifice of 
single men to married men, of small families to large 
families. It is interesting to observe that Queensland, the 
first State to express this idea in a system of child-endow- 
ment, has also made the most significant experiments 
in elaborating and defining the criterion of capacity to pay. 
Each standard, indeed, is necessary as a check upon the 
other. To ignore needs would invite a return to the 
oppressions of the nineteenth century ; to ignore capacities 
would lead to bankruptcy. 

If some people consider Australia’s experiment in indus- 
trial conciliation and arbitration to be a warning rather 
than an example, it is because they have given too much 
attention to the Commonwealth Court. That Court has 
worked in shackles, and its blundering attempts to free 
itself have confused the industrial problem all over Aus- 
tralia. Some day Australians will unravel their constitu- 
tional tangle. Meanwhile, State tribunals have shown 
what may be done. The South Australian Court, to take 
one example, has built up a reasoned system of industrial 
law which establishes agreed standards of practice, and 
thereby facilitates wages-board business and voluntary 
agreement in every branch of industry. As the rule of law 
becomes more certain, the litiguous spirit tends to dis- 
appear. This is what happened in the history of civil law. 
To establish the rule of law in industry does not inaugurate 
the servile state; it prepares the way for freedom. How 
long will this preparation take? In Australia we have 
made a beginning, but not more than a beginning. 


Ww. K. He 


HOT GOSPEL 


T is not often that London—and by London I mean, 

I suppose, people like myself—has been more dis- 
appointed in a revivalist than it has been in Sister 
Aimée McPherson. We expected her to be at once more 
impressive and more absurd than she has proved actually to 





be. We expected her to be as wonderful as Marie Corelli’s 
prose, as extravagant as a frenzied Negro preacher, as 


vulgar as a Hyde Park atheist, and looked forward to seeing 
her standing on the stage and performing a sort of half- 
sacred, half-blasphemous music-hall turn amid a setting 
of hundreds of beautiful girls in white, playing harps. We 
hoped for the rhetoric of fire and brimstone delivered in 
an American accent, with flashes of American humour. 
It is almost impossible to convey, indeed, how high our 
expectations had risen of something sensational, emotional, 
orgiastic, disgusting and fascinating in a new way. 
Possibly, it is a compliment to Sister Aimée to say that 
in London she has not lived up to what we expected of her. 
She seemed to me, however, when I heard her, to lack 
some of the good qualities as well as the bad qualities that 
had been attributed to her. Standing on the platform of 
the Albert Hall, in her white dress and black cloak, she 
could interest the audience and she could amuse them— 
for she is a clever comic actress—but she could not sway 
them, and it is difficult to imagine that she ever drew : 


c 


tear from a human eye. She has not the tragic tempera- 
ment, and she cannot assume it. She believes in Hell, 
but she seems, as she preaches, constantly to forget its 
existence. The Elim Foursquare Gospel Alliance to which 
she belongs condemns, I notice in an official leaflet, ‘* ex- 
travagance and fanaticism in every shape and form,” 
and there is nothing of the fanatical old-fashioned preacher 
of Hell-fire in Sister Aimée. In the result, orthodox though 
she is, she cannot terrify her hearers, and, if you cannot 
terrify your hearers, you cannot, in my opinion, be a 
successful revivalist in this country. 

I do not mean to suggest that terror is necessary to the 
successful preaching of Christianity. I think, on the 
contrary, that it is becoming less and less necessary every 
day. But it seems to me necessary to the preaching of the 
fundamentalist Christianity in which Sister Aimée and the 
Elim Foursquare Gospel Alliance believe. All the great 
revivals of the past, I believe, have sprung largely from 
fear of the wrath to come. Men, women and children were 
driven almost mad with the fear of Hell, and were more 
afraid of the Devil and his assistant-torturers than Con- 
servative old ladies are of the Bolsheviks. After all, 
who would not be terrified if he believed in the exis- 
tence of a lake of fire and brimstone, in which it was highly 
probable that he himself would suffer the tortures of the 
damned for ever and ever? I confess I am afraid of much 
smaller catastrophes than that. Imagine yourself believing 
in such a thing, and you will realise that nothing on earth 
would seem to be of the slightest importance compared to 
the escape of yourself and your friends from the threatened 
torments. Who could care about going to the theatre, 
or could relish a good dinner as a good dinner ought to be 
relished, if the thought of Hell were continually present in 
his imagination? In point of fact, many human beings 
have been able to combine the enjoyment of life with a 
belief in Hell, but that is because they have been able to 
rid their minds temporarily of the thought of Hell, or 
because they were perfectly certain that they themselves 
were not going there. Let Hell, however, become an ever- 
present fact to a man’s imagination, and let him be in 
doubt as to whether he himself can escape it, and it is 
doubtful if you will see him attending football-matches and 
standing in the queues outside the cinemas. He will be 
like Christian in The Pilgrim’s Progress, who has no thought 
but to escape. That is the mood in which the human being 
is most likely to respond to the appeal of the revivalist 
meeting. 

Not that the fear of Hell is enough. The human heart 
worships as well as fears, and there is more rapture than 
terror in most of the hymns sung even at revivalist meet- 
ings. Hymns as a rule are the songs of the saved: 

Yes, we'll gather at the river, 

The beautiful, the beautiful river... 
In the swect ... by-and-by... 

We shall meet on that beautiful shore 
When 


the roll . . . is called up yonder, 

When the roll... is called up yonder, 

When the roll . . . is called up yonder, 

When the roll is called up yonder [ll be there .. . 
Hot-gospelling is all very well, but it would merely drive 
men to suicide in despair, if there were none of these exal- 
tations of hope to make life seem worth living. And so I 
was not surprised in the Albert Hall to see the audience 
stimulated into rapture with such hymns as that of which 
the chorus runs: 


Thou, the Rose of Sharon, 
Let Thy praises roll! 
Lily of the valley, 
Flower of my soul. 
The young man who led the chorus beat time with loudly- 
clapped hands as the song was taken up to the tune of 
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* Onward Christian Soldiers.”” Then, after the audiencé 
had sung the chorus, he asked them to sing it again and 
requested everyone to whom Jesus was really the lily of the 
valley and the flower of their souls to raise their hymn- 
books in the air as they sang the line, “ Lily of the valley.” 
They began again, “‘ Thou, the Rose of Sharon,” and at the 
line, ‘‘ Lily of the valley,” a forest of hands holding yellow 
hymn-books rose into the air, and, at each repetition of the 
verse, a thousand women, singing “ Lily of the valley,” 
flung up their arms in a Roman salute. If the hall had 
been more than half full, and if everyone present had joined 
in the singing and the gesture, it might have been possible 
to create that community of exaltation which makes a 
revival meeting effective and interesting. But you cannot 
have crowd-excitement when there is not a crowd, and with- 
out crowd-excitement you cannot have a successful revival 
meeting. 

Possibly it was too much to expect that in such cireum- 
stances Sister Aimée’s genius could, as we say nowadays, 
function. She did not look dispirited as she stepped for- 
ward, weighed down with flowers. But there was dispirit- 
ment in the air. The audience looked as though for the 
most part it were composed of quiet Methodist English- 
women, who did not feel quite at home under the leadership 
of this extraordinary woman with the extremely worldly 
waves in her red-gold hair, wearing clothes that seemed more 
suited to the stage or to the paddock at Ascot than to a 
Methodist meeting. They liked her, but she was a stranger 
to them in dress and in accent. I am sure that Sister 
Aimée made the greatest mistake of her life in not dressing 
like an ordinary Nonconformist Englishwoman in a chapel 
while she was in England. If she had brought her orchestra 
of harp-playing angels with her, her dress might have been 
a matter of less importance, for then she would have had 
a background against which she would have seemed less 
eccentric. But, amid the dismally-dressed audience in 
the Albert Hall, she seemed out of place and absurd. 

And then, as I have said, she made the mistake of leaving 
Hell-fire out of her address. It was what might be called 
a Rose of Sharon address, and though occasionally both 
Sister Aimée and her chairman reminded the members 
of the audience that this might be the last sermon they 
would ever hear on this side of the grave, she was far too 
busy with her little dramatic representations of the stories 
she told to bring that hush over the audience that a great 
evangelist can always produce when he speaks of the 
tragedy of the lost soul. Instead of that, we had a series 
of stories illustrated by dramatic action—the story of Cain 
and Abel, for instance, in which Sister Aimée placed one 
of her bouquets in a chair to represent the sacrifice of 
Cain and another bouquet on a stool to represent the 
sacrifice of Abel. Similarly, she tied her handkerchief in 
a knot, and threw it up into the air to represent a young 
man whose whole wealth was a single pearl and who kept 
throwing it up carelessly in the air on board a ship until 
one day it fell overboard and was lost. She has, it is true, 
a little break in her voice such as negroes use most effec- 
tively for emotional purposes in their singing; but even 
this was ineffective in the Albert Hall. One remembers 
Sister Aimée chiefly as a speaker showing all her teeth in 
a smile, and, if she felt half as glad as she looked, she must 
have felt very glad indeed, for at times she seemed to 
find it difficult not to break off into a song and dance as 
she spoke. 

I do not know that it is reasonable to blame her for this, 
and for not preaching a blood-and-fire gospel in which 
] do not myself believe. Still, I have always liked the old- 
fashioned blood-and-fire fanatical evangelist, and, even 
from the dramatic point of view, Rose-of-Sharonism seems 
to me immeasurably inferior to it. Better surely the 


ancient anguish of “‘ Too late, too late, ye cannot enter in” 
than the crude cheerfulness of the hymn printed in the 
hymn-book used at the Foursquare Gospel meetings which 
begins : 
I've been ‘listening in” to Heaven, 
And I’ve had a glorious time, 
I have heard such wondrous singing, 
And the music it was fine ; 
and which continues in a later verse : 
Heaven’s “radio” it is perfect, 
Far excels the mind of man. 
Saints can “see” as well as listen 
When Heaven's “ broadcast”’ news is on; 
And we always get a blessing 
After “listening in” to God, 
That we feel we want to tarry 
In the Presence of our Lord. 


THE FUNCTION OF FRUITS 


OME years ago the most beautiful window in 
S Broadway, New York, was a florist’s. It made 
even the jeweller’s displays seem pale, and _ its 
picture was remade every morning. We got a glimpse into 
a Titania’s bower so fair that we used to wonder if any 
passer-by dared enter to purchase. We have never seen 
in Britain a florist’s window quite so fine, but some of the 
fruit shops at this season of the year are hard to beat. They 
are fascinating beauty-feasts, which delay us on our way to 
work. Apples and pears, grapes and grape-fruits, plums 
and greengages, oranges and lemons, pineapples and Cape 
gooseberries, blackberries and cranberries, and so on 
through the captivating list—what a feast of colour, not to 
speak of fragrance and palatability. Why are fruits so 
beautiful ? But before we answer that question, we must 
delay over a humbler inquiry. 

The man on the street, gazing into the alluring window, 
does not see eye to eye with the botanist in regard to fruit. 
For ‘“ fruit’”’ in ordinary conversation means something 
palatable and juicy, whereas a botanical “ fruit’? consists 
of the ripe seed-box or seed-boxes, whether hard or soft; 
and definition is often complicated by the addition of 
accessory parts like the orange-coloured Chinese lantern 
round the Cape gooseberry, or the swollen juicy top of the 
flower-stalk in the familiar strawberry, whose true fruits are 
the tiny yellowish nutlets on the surface of the succulent 
dome. If we are to think clearly we must admit that a 
pea-pod is a fruit as much as a cherry, a poppy-capsule as 
much as a peach, a hazel-nut as much as a plum, and 
dandelion-down as much as an orange. The great function 
of fruits is to shelter the seeds and to help in their scattering ; 
and that may be effected along two main lines—hard and 
soft respectively. Dry fruits may help in seed-scattering by 
bursting explosively, and it is interesting just now to sit 
down in the autumn sunshine beside a clump of broom 
bushes to hear the pop-guns going off, and even to see the 
ripe seeds being catapulted into the air. This is for temper- 
ate zones the analogue of the tropical sand-box tree, Hura 
crepitans, whose fruit bursts violently with a noise like 
a pistol-shot, and hurls the hard seeds for many yards. 
The school-children know how to touch the ripe balsam, 
appropriately called Impatiens noli-me-tangere, so that the 
trigger is pulled and the seeds shot out. 

Since dry fruits consist of carpels which are transformed 
leaves, it is natural that they should wither and break in 
autumn ; and thus we link the exploding fruit to the falling 
foliage. In other cases there is a gentler bursting, as we 
see in the pea-pods that have been forgotten in the garden. 
Sometimes as in poppy-heads there is no more than the 
opening of little holes, through which the small seeds are 
shaken out by the wind, like pepper from a pepper-pot. On 
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a different line is the splitting of a hard fruit into separate 
pieces, each containing a seed, as in all the members of 
the hemlock and Labiate orders. It is worth while pulling 
off the withering flower of belated White Dead Nettle to see 
how the fruit has split into four dark coloured egg-like 
bodies, each with its single seed. What is sown in such 
cases is a fraction of the fruit, not a liberated seed. That 
brings us to the nutlet fruits, where the seed is not liberated 
as such until the sown fruit has rotted away in the soil. 
These cases, where fruit and seed are practically identical, 
are difficult at first thought; they are illustrated by nuts 
proper and by minute nutlets, such as the down of thistles 
and the grains of wheat. Some of these are scattered by 
becoming attached to passing animals, like cleavers on the 
rabbit’s fur or the hooked burdock in the sheep’s fleece. 
Some, as Darwin showed, become attached in clodlets to 
birds’ feet, and no one can forget how he induced eighty 
seeds to sprout from a ball of earth on a Red-Legged 
partridge’s foot. Other hard fruits or their liberated seeds, 
as the case may be,, are swept away by runlets of rain, and 
are sown far off on the banks of flooded streams. 

But in this autumn season the mode of dry-fruit-scattering 
that is most characteristic is by the wind. We see the 
delicately parachuted dandelion-down seeking out corners 
with a fortuity that mimics deliberation. The thistle-down 
sails in at the open window of the railway carriage, appears 
to explore one corner after another, and is then swept away 
again—a dainty piece of aerial flotsam. It is a pleasure to 
see the entangled plumose fruits of Old Man’s Beard, 
each chain undulating in the air like a slender silver serpent. 
In all such cases contact with .a moist surface or being 
driven into a crevice means 
sprouting next spring. 

With succulent fruits the story is quite different, for the 
scattering of the seeds is effected through the fruits being 
devoured. It seems a very risky method, but it works 
well. In the bird’s food-canal the pulp of the cherry or the 
gooseberry is digested, and the ‘‘ stone ”’ in the former, or 
the berries in the latter, may be passed out none the worse 
for the short sojourn in a warm moist tube. In a drupe, 
like a plum, the stone is the innermost layer of the fruit 
and encloses a single seed ; in a true berry, such as a goose- 
berry or an orange (!), the hard parts are the seeds. We 
have now reached part of the answer to our inquiry into the 
significance of the beauty of juicy fruits. The survival- 
value of their beauty is that it attracts the attention of fruit- 
eating birds. It may seem a quaint advantage to ensure 
being devoured, but it makes for the success of the species 
if the undigested seeds are scattered. There are some 
interesting special cases where the seeds are not swallowed 
by the bird. 


anchorage and_ possible 


the mistletoe off its bill on to the branch of the apple-tree. 
Many birds are colour-blind to blues and violets, but others 
are susceptible to reds, and apart from colour in the strict 
sense many are attracted by bright objects, as in the case 
of magpies, starlings, and bower-birds. When there is a 
substantial nutritive reward in the fruit, it is not far-fetched 
to suppose that the brightness serves as a useful advertise- 
ment. An association is established between beauty and 
sweetness. 
and becomes : 
The general answer 
must be that every green plant is a sugar factory, and has 
plenty of sugar to spare. Moreover, many flowers have 
sugar-secreting glands or nectaries which attract bees 
and other sweet-toothed pollinators ; and as these overflows 
cease when pollination has been effected, there is the more 
sugar available for the fruit. Along with the sugar there 
is in soft fruits much water, abundantly available when the 
leaves are no longer making such exorbitant demands on 


Thus the question changes its form, 
How do fruits come to be so sweet ? 


Thus the missel-thrush may wipe the seed of 


what the root supplies. These are two reasons, then, why 
the production of soft fruits is natural, especially in well- 
foliaged plants. It is less easy to offer any physiological 
suggestion in regard to the frequent presence of subtle 
accessories, such as aromatic substances, ferments and 
vitamins, except that these by-products of the plants’ 
every-day chemical routine or metabolism are commonly 
present in many different parts, such as root and shoot, 
leaf and seed. Perhaps the most important fact is that 
fruits as compared with seeds are relatively very poor in 
proteins, though often generously provided with carbo- 
hydrates. The meaning of this is plain, for all the nutritive 
material that is stowed away in the fruit is lost, whereas the 
valuable condensed proteins of seeds, so familiar in peas 
and wheat, form a legacy for the seedlings and give them 
a better send-off in life. As far as proteins are concerned, 
we have to eat a large quantity of fruit to give us the 
equivalent of a handful of beans. 

Many fruits have a fine superficial sheen, and this is often 
due to grains of wax in the outermost skin. And apart 
from beauty, it is important that the cuticle should be firm 
so that it is not readily punctured by insects, which would 
mean increased susceptibility to moulds. How well the 
growing orange is protected by its thick yellow “ peel,” 
rich in oil-glands; bananas have their leathery coat ; 
nuts are almost invulnerable. Though we _ cannot 
botanically call the fruit of the coco-palm a nut, we may 
mention it here because of its adaptations for a long voyage 
across the sea—the hard leathery outermost layer, the 
buoyant cushion of fibre, and the woody “ stone” full of 
nutritive reserves for the young life within. 

The perfection of a soft fruit’s beauty is in its pigments, 
many of which are by-products of the every-day metabolism 
of the plant. Take one of the commonest, anthocyan, 
which is so familiar in the rosy-cheeked apple. It seems 
to be a glucoside, compounded of astringent tannin and sugar 
—both of them very common substances in plants. It is 
not certain that anthocyan is of any direct internal use to 
the plant, but its presence is readily intelligible, and it may 
well justify itself to the race by catching the eyes 
of birds. So far then a glimpse of the true inwardness 
of fruits. J. ArTHUR THOMPSON. 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND RAILWAY RATES 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. E. R. B. Roberts writes in your issue of October 6th 
to say that British rail rates on agricultural produce are about 
200 per cent. higher than foreign rates, and that this difference 
is *‘ one of the principal reasons for the unsatisfactory condition 
of British agriculture.’ Mr. Roberts is mistaken. British farms 
are so very near so many big towns—the average rail haul in this 
country is so short and cheap—that British farmers, like British 
coalowners and manufacturers, have absolutely the lowest 
transport charges in the competitive world. Mr. Roberts’ 
200 per cent. has nothing to do with the problem of competition. 
In a country of short hauls the rates per ton-mile must be high, 
for trucks doing a 20-mile trip here have to be loaded and un- 
loaded, marshalled and shunted, the same as the trucks doing 
500-mile journeys abroad. 

Please let me give an example. Here in Sheffield we are 
eating Continental vegetables and fruits. These goods have to 
be carefully packed in special crates or other containers because 
of the long journeys and frequent handlings. They have to carry 
rail rates from farms to foreign ports, foreign port charges and 
commissions, sea freights, British port charges, and the alleged 
high British rail rates before they get to Sheflield. In face of 


this it is sheer humbug to say that farmers within twenty or 
thirty miles of Sheffield cannot compete against the foreign 
produce because of excessive rail rates. 

Before Mr. Roberts writes again about British rail rates being 
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200 per cent. higher than foreign rates he might usefully study 
such points as these :— 

British rates include terminal charges, whereas many foreign 
railways make various terminal and service charges on top of 
their bare haulage rates. 

British traders send their goods off in small parcels, whereas 
foreign railways invariably insist on bulk consignments—most 
certainly the low rates quoted are not for tiny parcels. 

British railways own countless types and sizes of trucks to 
meet nearly all possible demands, whereas foreign railways keep 
only a very few standard types of truck and all awkward loads 
have to be carried in wagons provided by the traders themselves, 
and in those cases the foreign rates given are the bare haulage 
charges and nothing more. 

In some foreign countries, where they have alleged low rail 
rates, the companies or Governments owning the railways are so 
strict about full truck or train loads that small traders are 
compelled either to co-operate in bulking their consignments or 
they have to employ and pay special transport agents to bulk 
their goods along with those of other traders in the same line 
of business.—Yours, etc., E. T. Goon. 

Sheffield. 

October 9th. 


INVERSION 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—A few weeks ago I was allowed to protest in your paper 
against certain journalistic practices of the medical profession. 
Again I write in the role of protestant. 

It is idle to deny the interest at the moment taken in matters 
pertaining to homosexuality. This domain of the alienist has 
been invaded by all of us, the works of Jung, Ellis, Freud and the 
rest appear on the shelves of every well-regulated private library. 
Not only has the current bawdy story an inverted flavour, but 
scarcely a music-hall can be entered without some facetious 
reference being made to the professional male prostitute. This 
is all very usual, we are told, after a great war, but perversion 
is nevertheless unfortunate from the quite obvious sociological 
standpoint of the population problem. Be that as it may, what 
I wish to protest against is the rather revolting form of snobbery 
that is prevalent nowadays. 

The position seems to be this. The pathologists have laid 
down that many, if not most, of the world’s great figures have 
been urnings. An amazing fallacy of the converse has resulted. 
In consequence of the above-mentioned statement having been 
extensively propagated, it is argued by many that all urnings 
are great men! So what we expect has happened. Soi-disant 
homosexuals abound amongst us and flaunt their alleged eccen- 
tricity with the most immodest persistence. They do not wish to 
obtain our sympathy for the sorrows which the true urning 
must endure, but our admiration for their membership of the 
company of the Elect, with, of course, the implied esteem in 
which we should hold their mental gifts. It is nowadays considered 
smart to be “ peculiar.’ An odd state of affairs indeed and of 
rather dismal significance. 

What is the cure for this inverted snobbery ? It would seem 
to be ridicule. Mr. Compton Mackenzie both in Vestal Fires 
and Extraordinary Women has given mighty buffets with this 
weapon, and it seems to me that his example might be conveni- 
ently followed. The time has surely passed for us to hold up 
our hands in horror when confronted with the real pervert, but 
we may very well adopt that attitude towards the silly shams.— 
Yours, etc., 

16 Redcliffe Square, 

S.W. 10. 


|‘ Dismal” is certainly the right word. Not very much 
publicity should be necessary to destroy the prestige of this 
ridiculous cult, which has flourished since the war mainly because 
normal people hesitate to write about it at all. We do not care 
to do so ourselves but it seems necessary that something should 
be said lest silence should seem to imply acquiescence. For the 
most part, certainly, the cult is no more than an affectation of 
abnormalities which those who are actually abnormal prefer 
never to discuss—any more than a hump-backed man wants to 
talk about his hump.—Eb. N.S.] 


BrEcKET WILLIAMS. 


RHYTHM IN PROSE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—There ought to be a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Words with statutory powers to prosecute offenders for 
indecent assault. Your contributor, Mr. Owen Barfield, loves 


his rhythm with an “ r ” because it has a trill in it. But that does 
not justify him in giving the word an esoteric, unphilological 
meaning of his own and then rapping us all over the knuckles 
as solecists if we do not accept it. If Mr. Barfield will ask any 
hundred decently educated Englishmen to agree that English 
prose has no rhythm, their replies should convince him that the 
only solecist in the business is Mr. Barfield. 

I know that no subject to-day can be treated fashionably 
without sex-appeal. But even so Mr. Barfield has got the love- 
interest in this matter all wrong. To suggest that “ rhythm 
is the offspring of a marriage’ between meaning and metre is 
to ignore simple historical fact. Everyone knows that meaning 
and rhythm were walking out for centuries before they com- 
mitted the indiscretion which resulted in the birth of metre. 
And even his parting suggestion, that prose may make you feel 
good for a bit, but verse is like a diamond bracelet and lasts 
for ever, should not pass unchallenged. 

Anyhow, having abducted poor “ rhythm ” from our vocabu- 
lary for his own questionable purposes, the least Mr. Barfield 
can do is to provide us with a substitute wherewith to express 
the, may I say, rhythmic qualities of the twelfth chapter of 
‘** Ecclesiastes ” or the last page of Mr. Strachey’s Queen Victoria. 
—Yours, etc., R. H. Tuornron. 

Liverpool. 

October 8th. 


THE LONDON SQUARES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The letter in your issue of Sept. 29th from X., on the 
probable loss of the Foundling Hospital site as an open space, 
urges me to make a request which I hope may become known 
through a journal that has always pressed for the natural 
means of preventing disease. 

Will not the householders who live in the Bloomsbury and 
other squares consider the possibility of allowing children to 
play in those usually deserted gardens between twelve o’clock 
and five? There are a good many caretakers’ children living 
and steeping in the basements of these houses, whose mothers 
would be thankful to know they were safely out of the streets 
during their playtime, and whose looks testify tothe effects of 
their cellar-like abodes. It would surely not be impossible 
to find people willing to stay in the squares while the children 
were there, to see that they did not harm ‘the flower-beds or 
the tennis courts, which seem to be the sole reason why the 
squares are empty all day, and the streets off the Gray’s Inn 
Road full of children who are not old enough to go to the 
gardens of the London Children’s Gardens Society, or to climb 
over the hoardings into the waste spaces with their elder 
brothers and_ sisters. 

The wards of the proposed children’s hospital might be fewer, 
and the garden round it more spacious, if street aceidents and 
“* diseases of darkness”? were lessened by natural and ready 
means.—Yours, etc., 

R. H. Rowson, 

33 Belsize Park, N.W.3. 
October 2nd. 


Miscellany 


THE TRIAL OF CHARLES I. 
Ci argument about King Charles’s head is now 


nearly three centuries old, but it still has the 
quality of arousing unexpectedly angry passions 
in local debating societies. It would even seem that 
every boy and every girl is born into the world tempera- 
mentally a Roundhead or a Cavalier—though a discon- 
certingly large number of people in the middle of the 
seventeenth century obviously experienced some difficulty 
in deciding which side to take. But the division does seem 
to represent something fundamental in human nature ; 
and the statement, so often heard nowadays, that the trial 
of King Charles I. is a subject which has ceased to be 
controversial, is one which is true only in a very limited and 
formal sense. 
It is true in the sense that we all now admit the illegality 
of the trial. Even the most enthusiastic modern Roundhead 
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will agree that the King had the law on his side. In those 
interminable legal arguments in Westminster Hall, on 
January 20th, 22nd, 23rd and 24th, 1649, in which the 
same points were repeated over and over again, it is clear 
that Charles Stuart, the layman, was in the right, and 
Bradshawe, the lawyer, in the wrong. 
was a very simple one. The King denied the jurisdiction of 
the Court. For a body, claiming to represent the House 
of Commons, to bring a charge of high treason against the 
Crown was as absurd as for the Crown to make a similar 
charge against the whole House of Commons, or the House 
of Lords. In point of fact, if the King had been caught in 
the act of committing a burglary no court in England 
was competent to punish him for it—least of all such a 
** court ” as that presided over by Bradshawe. As Algernon 
Sidney, the Republican, said, when formally washing his 
hands of the whole affair, the argument came to this: 
‘“* First, the King could not be tried by no court, secondly 
that no man could be tried by that court.” 

For consider what kind of a “‘ court’ this was. When, 
on the first day of the trial, the King was brought up 
from Sir Robert Cotton’s house by the river, and entering 
Westminster Hall at the northern end, walked through the 
length of the building, between two lines of Puritan soldiers, 
crying “* Justice !”’ and later “*‘ Execution !” and sometimes 
spitting at him (to which the public in the galleries replied 
with loud cries of “God bless your Majesty!” and the 
like) until he reached that famous high-backed chair, which 
is still in existence, and there faced his enemies who had 
their backs to the southern wall of the building.—he then 
found himself confronted by a court as grotesque in its 
history and ‘constitution as any which has ever pretended 
to administer justice in England. Bradshawe and the 
rest were painfully conscious of their deficiency in this 
respect. Mr. Muddiman, in his very full and careful 
account of the trial,* has resurrected for us a curious scene 
described by Sir Purback Temple, one of the witnesses 
in the trial of the regicide, Marten, in 1660. Sir Purback, 
with some wild idea of rescuing the King at the last moment; 
had hidden himself behind the hangings in the Painted 
Chamber where the members of the Court were in 
conference just before the opening of the trial. He says: 

When they had finished their prayer, came news that the King 

was landing at Sir Robert Cotton’s house, at which Cromwell ran 

to the window, looking on the King as he came up the garden. 

He turned as white as the wall, he speaks to Bradshawe and Sir 

Henry Mildmay how they and Sir William Brereton had concluded 

on such a business, then turning to the board, said thus, ‘*‘ My 

masters, he is come, he is come, and now we are doing that great 
work that the nation will be full of. Therefore I desire you to 
let us resolve here what answer we shall give the King when he 
comes before us, for the first question he will ask us will be by 
what authority and commission we do try him.” To which none 
answered presently. Then, after a little space, Hen. Marten... 
rose up and said, “In the name of the Commons in Parliament 
assembled and all the good people of England.” which none con- 
tradicted .... When they came to the Court in Westminster 
Hall I heard the King ask them the very same question that 
Cromwell had said to them. 
Yet to speak of “ Parliament ” in the absence of the King 
(who was in the dock), and of the Lords (who had by resolu- 
tion refused to have anything to do with the affair), was a 
plain stretch of language. And as for the Commons, they 
had been * purged”’ by Colonel Pride from a total strength 
of about three hundred to forty-six, in order to get them to 
pass the “ordinance” ordering the King’s trial, which 
even then was only carried by twenty-six votes to twenty ! 
Of the one hundred and thirty-five ‘“* commissioners,” or 
members of the jury, thereafter appointed, only about sixty 
turned up on any one day of the trial, and no more than 
fifty-nine could be got to sign the death warrant, in spite 

* The Trial of King Charles I. By J. G. Muddiman. With a 
Foreword by the Earl of Birkenhead. Notable British Trials Series. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 
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of vigorous canvassing. Such were the representatives of 
“the good people of England.” At their head sat 
Bradshawe, the attorney, wearing a bullet-proof hat, lined 
with iron, lest any of the “* good people ”’ should be tempted 
to shoot at him! It is hardly surprising that King Charles, 
who was not conspicuous for a sense of humour, but never 
lacked courage, should on two occasions have “ laughed as 
he sate in the face of the Court.” 

The King’s demeanour throughout his trial was singularly 
out of keeping both with the natural gentleness and 
irresolution of his conduct in life, and with the romantic 
halo which has been awarded him since his death. There 
was nothing of the martyr about him. On the contrary, 
he was more like an angry little gamecock, surrounded by 
his enemies, knowing his last hour had come, yet gallantly 
crowing defiance to the end. “I would know by what 
power I am called hither.” ‘* Where are the King, Lords, 
and Commons ?—resolve me that !”’ He comes back to the 
point again and again—for he knows he “ has ” them there, 
and Bradshawe knows it, too. ‘‘ Resolve me that first and I 
will answer to the charge.”” By pleading to the indictment, 
he might have prolonged his life for several days, but he 
would not condescend to such a course, and the long and 
windy harangue which Cook, the prosecuting counsel, had 
prepared was therefore lost to the world until Mr. Muddiman 
dug it up and reprinted it. (Twelve years later Cook was 
hanged, drawn and quartered for his share in the affair.) 
The King almost bullies the Court, and they let him bully, 
for they have no reply to his arguments, and anyhow they 
mean to have his blood. Yet there is something undeniably 
pathetic in the small, slight, deficient figure, conquering 
even his lifelong stammer in his indignation against an 
unjust judge. Charles had not a powerful personality. He 
was essentially, as Clarendon says, a “* harmless” man. 
He had, in a very high degree, the gift of inspiring devotion 
in his immediate followers ; but he was never the kind of 
man who could overawe a great assembly—as Cromwell 
could, whom few people liked. He was the greatest art 
connoisseur of his time, but lacked the art of swaying 
multitudes ; he was a good man, without knowing how to 
make the best use of his piety—as that solemn bore, 
Colonel Hutchinson, did. And so he is interrupted— 
politely at first—and finally hustled out of Court. 

Bradshawe : ‘‘Guard, withdraw your prisoner.” 
The King: “I may speak after the sentence—by your favour, 

Sir, I may speak after the sentence ever. By your favour (Hold !) 

the sentence, Sir—I say, Sir, I do— 

And then, bitterly, his last words at the trial, as they lead 
him out: “I am not suffered for to speak: expect what 
justice other people will have.” 

Mr. Muddiman’s account of this famous trial is collected 
from several sources, including the well-known official 
reports ; a hitherto unpublished record drawn up by seven 
of the regicides and named, for convenience, ‘*‘ Bradshawe’s 
Journal”; and the various journalistic writings of the 
times, of which Mr. Muddiman has made a special study. 
His account suggests that the trial was not quite the 
orderly and stately affair which the official reports depict. 
Apart from the suggestion of an unseemly scuffle in removing 
the prisoner, and the established fact that the soldiers were 
allowed to insult him and spit on him as he passed, there 
were various interruptions by Royalists in the audience. 
Those of Lady Fairfax and John Downes are well-known ; 
but that of Lady de Lille, who called out something about 


“rebels and traitors,’ is less familiar. There is evidence 


that this unfortunate woman was branded with hot irons, 
in open court, as a punishment for her interruption—the 
King looking on in horror, unable to save her. 

On the whole it was a brutal, tyrannical, stupid business, 
of which Englishmen, whatever their party, have little 
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reason to be proud. It would have been easier to forgive 
the King’s judges if they had not so persistently talked 
through their noses. Yet there was, after all, no other way 
that they could see of preventing an immediate renewal of 
the Civil War; and some at least among them believed 
that they were doing God’s work. That mad fanatic, 
Harrison, when brought to trial as a regicide in 1660, 
began his speech in his own defence with these words : 


My lords, the matter that hath been offered to you, as it was 
touched, was not a thing done in a corner. I believe the sound of 
it hath been in most nations. I believe the hearts of some have 
felt the terrors or that presence of God that was with his servants 
in those days, and are witnesses that the things were not done ina 
corner... 


But others among them, as, for instance, Oliver—‘O 
brave Oliver, O rare Oliver, dainty fine Oliver O!”, as the 
popular song went—were men of quite another type. 

Mr. Muddiman thinks that Henry Walker, the journalist 
and literary pirate, was the masked executioner who be- 
headed the King. It is likely enough, for the case against 
Brandon, the regular executioner, is very slight. He also 
suggests that the black hangings round the rails of the 
scaffold must have hidden the block from the sight of the 
assembled multitude, and he reproduces a print of 1660 
which supports this view; but there is another old print now 
hanging in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, close to 
the very window from which the King stepped out, which 
shows the hangings draped, or looped, in such a way that 
the spectators could easily have seen every detail. In 
describing the fate of the regicides, Mr. Muddiman seems 
to have forgotten John Lisle, who fled to Lausanne after 
the Restoration and was there murdered by an Irish Royal- 
ist, and whose wife was afterwards sentenced to death by 
Jeffreys in the Bloody Assize. These, however, are unim- 
portant details in a book which constitutes an important 
addition to the literature of this subject. By making use 
of “ Bradshawe’s Journal” Mr. Muddiman has been able to 
put together a description of the trial which, as Lord Birken- 
head says in his Foreword, “ definitely supersedes the 
account in State Trials.’’ And that is no small service, not 
only to students but to the general reading public. One 
glance at the daily press is sufficient to show that the trial 
of a man for his life still makes the very best kind of news- 
paper “copy.” For it alone the news-editor will appar- 
ently allot space without limit. And this trial of King 
Charles I. provides, by a very long margin, the most dram- 
atic and enthralling news-story of the kind that has ever 
been printed in our language. It still reads with all the 
thrill of a popular shocker, with all the majesty of an epic, 
in which great issues are involved, and with that indefinable 
tang of truth which is the real and final explanation of why 
we all read law reports. C. A. WILKINSON. 


Music 


THE DIFFICULTY OF CRITICISM 
SHOULD very much like to read some good musical 
criticism. As far as I know none exists. Schopen- 
hauer wrote of music with true perception, and other 
philosophers and writers have had a greater or lesser 
understanding of its general character. But none of 
these has written of particular music with the discriminating 
sense of a musical intelligence; and of the specialised 
musical critics the majority are either musical grammarians 
like the University Extension lecturers who analyse poetry, 
or they are mere rhapsodists whose rhapsodies—mostly 
irrelevant and absurd—are to be read in many concert 
programme notes. 
I am not at all sure that there ought to be any regular 
criticism of music. There is no criticism of mathematics 


except by mathematicians, and perhaps there should be 
no criticism of music except by musicians. But there is 
a difference, since mathematics is not done for public 
performance and public enjoyment as music is. The 
untrained mind can get no pleasure from mathematics, 
but presumably the untrained mind can get pleasure 
from music. The reason, no doubt, is that music expresses 
emotions common to all men, whereas mathematics is the 
expression of ideas of quantity and relation which occur 
only to a few minds. The musical ideograph when 
translated into sound stirs everybody partially, if not 
wholly ; but the mathematical ideograph cannot be 
transmitted through a physical sensation. It is not, 
therefore—to use Schopenhauer’s expression—the world 
over again in sound or vision, but the world abstracted 
from sense, and therefore perhaps from a certain reality. 
What the reality is which is left I must confess puzzles 
me. It is rather like the reality of a dog which we get 
in the word dog, a quite different dog-reality from that 
which bites us or barks at us. 

But if we permit of musical criticism because music 
affects the non-musician as well as the musician, it would 
nevertheless be a great mistake to believe that everybody 
who listens to music hears it. We have all had the 
experience of reading over again a book which we had 
read in our youth, and of finding a great deal in it that 
we had not noticed. And the contrary is, of course, also 
true. There are books which once seemed miraculous, but 
which on re-reading seem empty and banal. The same 
is true of music, and who is to say of any hearing that this 
is the right one? If to understand mathematics requires 
a certain mathematical intelligence—whatever that means 
—so to understand music requires a certain experience of 
feeling and of sense. The Chinaman totally unused to 
our diatonic and chromatic tempered scales would be 
without the sense-experience necessary to listen to the 
music of the great European composers, although he 
might, as a highly developed human being, have all the 
necessary emotional experience. But a European—who 
acquires the sense experience from his environment without 
knowing it—may similarly be emotionally a savage without 
the necessary experience to be moved by the sounds 
he hears. 

It is quite evident that all of us are in the latter situation 
with regard to the greatest music. Otherwise we should all 
be as richly experienced and highly developed human 
beings in our emotional lives as Beethoven and Mozart. 
But there is some mystery in the matter, and it is this: 
In some unknown way the lesser can become conscious 
without full comprehension of the greater. It is not 
merely because a number of critics and musicians have 
said so that we know Beethoven and Brahms to be greater 
composers than Sullivan and Sousa. Any plain man, who 
happens not to be tone-deaf, taken from the street into a 
concert-hall will feel that there is more in Beethoven 
than in Sousa, even although he may get more immediate 
pleasure from the latter. It is on the “ higher,” more 
sophisticated, levels that things become difficult, for then 
the intelligence takes such pleasure in its own exercise 
that other values may become obscured. Also there are 
the perversions of the mind and spirit as well as of the 
body, and those undervitalised, imperfectly harmonised 
beings who cannot love simply, directly and profoundly, 
but can only taste love through some sadistic, masochistic 
or other psychological distortion, exist as amateurs of the 
arts as well as human lovers. Very probably they are 
the same. These will definitely prefer the indirect and 
clever in music to the simple and profound. These will 
be, not lovers of Schubert or Beethoven or Handel or 


Mozart or Monteverde or Purcell, but lovers of Richard 
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Strauss or Stravinsky or Gershwin or Schonberg or Rimsky- 
Korsakov or Ravel or Elgar. 

This is drawing only a very broad distinction within whose 
boundaries there are perhaps infinite gradations. We 
‘an know the difference in type only supersensibly, and if 
we seck to grasp it individually we find there is no gap 
in the phenomenal scale, no break in the gradation from 
Sousa to Beethoven. It is by some magical supersensible 
process that we apprehend the difference between Beethoven 
and Sousa, and although I call it magical it is a magie which 
we are practising daily. And yet I do not believe that it is 
easy or common to have a full realisation of a great man’s 
greatness. The majority of us do no more than offer 
an instinctive dim homage to Beethoven which is very far 
from a full realisation and enjoyment of him. 

On January 31st next at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concert Mr. Artur Schnabel will play Beethoven’s E flat 
major pianoforte concerto, and with the help of Mr. Schnabel 
a number of us will get at that concert a new realisation, 
a revelation of Beethoven which will probably remain 
as one of the great musical experiences of our lives. One 
‘an form no idea, unless one has had such an experience as 
hearing Beethoven’s music played by a great artist, of what 
the content of this music really is. When one says “a 
great artist ’ these words have no significance unless one is 
vastly experienced in the activities of the sham great, 
unless one is capable of having an ideal and of being 
disillusioned time and again and yet by the process of each 
disillusionment somehow adding to the height and splendour 
of one’s ideal. Those who know this experience, those 
who have, from being dimly conscious of the immensity, 
the unspeakable sublimity of Beethoven’s music, 
become more and more aware, through the experiencing 
of their own human life, of the actual emotional content 
of this music and of how utterly incapable the majority of 
great pianists and virtuosos are of perceiving this content, 
will know that by the words “ great artist ” I mean some- 
thing very different from what the concert agent and the 
publicity Press and the average musician mean by those 
words. 

But how is the music critic to make convincing his judg- 
ments and statements ? They remain so many assertions 
for which no proof can be given. The mathematician 
can give a semblance of proof because he can show that what 
he says follows inevitably from the premisses granted to him. 
If there is no perceptible flaw in his logic his final statement 
must be considered proved. But actually this is only a 
semblance of proof, for it is in the granting of the premiss 
that we may all go wrong. And this is an individual matter. 
Nobody but yourself can grant or deny a premiss for you. 
If I start by saying Sousa is a great composer and you 
grant me that premiss, what does it matter if there is no 
flaw in the chain of logic by which I prove that therefore 
Beethoven is not a great composer ? So of any masterpiece 
of music, the critic in the final resort can do nothing more 
than say this music is beyond all imagining great ; for me 
it has proved inexhaustible in joy and wonder, and I 
challenge you to listen to it and to agree or to disagree. 

One cannot tell why one listens to some critics and 
not to others. It is again a mystery, and it is by some 
integrating instinctive process that we listen or refuse to 
listen to a man. The degree of attention we give to him 
is, in the long run, the measure of his and our own worth. 
I, for example, may make you believe that Artur Schnabel 
is a great artist more readily because of the fact that I 
can enjoy all the great virtuosos without being deceived 
into thinking them great artists. But, finally, it is the 
individual who must accept or refuse the initial premiss 
for himself. Nobody can tell of another man’s greatness. 
It can be stated, but it can only be discovered by oneself, 
for oneself. W. J. Turner. 


Art 
MR. NEVINSON 


HE chief merit of Mr. Nevinson’s exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries is a negative one—it is not 
dull. Appreciation has become so _ intermixed 

with pedantry that it is now considered mauvais ton to 
praise any artist who is not a bore. And Mr. Nevinson’s 
exhibition is, above all, interesting. He appeals, therefore, 
only to Cockneys and provincials. It is significant that 
one of his pictures is entitled ‘“‘ A Cockney Cacophony: 
An impression of buskers from a saloon bar,” and another, 
““Oh, to be in England,” because these titles show how 
admirably his spirit is identified with London itself, and 
with the English countryside. But to the pontiffs who 
have transformed Bloomsbury into a suburb and degraded 
painting to the level of boarding-house embroidery, Mr. 
Nevinson is, of course, anathema. He intrudes conversa- 
tion upon smalli-talk and is a traveller among tourists. 
He is an impenitent Londoner when he should be a plus- 
quatre Parisian, and one has the uncomfortable feeling 
that he prefers the British—or even the Holborn—KEmpire 
to the Russian ballet. 

In the face of such lamentable anachronism it is obviously 
very wrong of us to be interested in Mr. Nevinson’s work. 
He prefers being hearty and inaspirate to being arty, and 
seems more interested in the people who live in Paris than 
in the people who sell pictures there. In New York one 
feels that he prefers boot-leggers to boot-lickers, and in 
London one would hazard that he reads the Daily Mail 
rather than Z’Echo de Paris. 

His pictures are interesting because, above all, they 
give the impression that he was himself interested when he 
painted them. He is himself a bit of a busker, for his sense 
of drama predominates over all of his canvases. His 
reputation, after all, was made by his pictures of the war, 
which placed him on a level with Callot and Goya. They 
showed that he knew what he was painting, that he was 
identified with the actual spirit of his subject. And to 
say that the subject does not matter in painting is as 
absurd as to assert that it is possible for a speaker to deliver 
a good oration without knowing what he is talking about. 
When Mr. Nevinson paints a scene of London, Paris or 
New York he convinces us that he really knows the life 
of the city he portrays. Life, in fact, with him is more 
important than still-life. 

Thus his painting of the Thames, with the murky clouds 
and the seagulls cutting an arabesque against them, and 
the dome of St. Paul’s rising majestically in the middle of 
the canvas, is satisfying not only as a design and a harmony 
of colours, but as a sympathetic rendering of the London 
scene. Something of the Dickens feeling of London is to 
be found in the two pictures of the river seen from the 
Adelphi and from Blackfriars Bridge, and although the 
phrase, “a Dickens in paint ” has nowadays its pejorative 
sense, it also implies many pictorial qualities which one 
would be loth to miss. There is something about the 
dome of St. Paul’s which differentiates it from an arc of a 
circle, in spite of all that the pedants say. As part of a 
design, its compositional utility may be geometric and 
nothing else, but when we see it portrayed in a picture its 
values of association cannot be ignored. Try as we will, 
we cannot consider it in the same significance as the arc 
of a nude’s rump or the curve of an apple. And the merit 
of Mr. Nevinson consists in the fact that he welcomes every 
possible value of significance and representation in his 
subject, that he is honest enough, like ourselves, to prefer 
a fleshed body to a skeleton. The great towns of the 
world are, to him, implicit with human meaning and not 
merely architectural ‘‘ arrangements.” And though pedants 


may wag their finger, we agree with him in preferring a poem 
to a treatise on metre. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BOOK OF BROADSHEETS (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) is 

an anthology which possesses an_ historical 

interest. The editor of the Times in his intro- 
duction explains what that is. Every item in this anthology 
was printed during the autumn of the year 1915 in the form 
of a “ broadsheet,” that is to say on a single sheet of thin 
paper which could go into a letter, and these broadsheets 
were distributed in hundreds of thousands to the forces 
in the field and at sea. It was in the first place the idea of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, ‘“‘ who recalls that he first conceived it 
when some young soldiers, home on leave from the trenches 
in the early part of August, 1915, were discussing in his 
house their favourite passages in English literature.” Some 
of these passages were read aloud, and Mr. Curtis writes : 
“We all felt as though a great wind was sweeping away 
the clouds and the sunlight was breaking through. One 
officer present exclaimed that it was a thousand pities that 
such stuff could not be read in the trenches, and from that 
moment the Broadsheets had their beginning.” The 
Times organised the scheme; selection of the extracts 
was not the work of one person but of many. Sir Walter 
Raleigh had the largest share in it. He used to discuss 
the suggestions—good and bad—which came to him with 
enthusiastic eagerness and extravagant humour. The 
great point he insisted upon was variety. “ I wish you would 
send references of anything’ that occurs to you,”’ he wrote 
to a friend, “ from bits of the book of Job to accounts of a 


prize fight. No standard except ‘ good of its kind.’ There 
is room for everyone’s pets, except elephants. So for a 


time at least I have got a job.” 
* * * 


The first series of ‘“‘ Broadsheets,” thirty-six in number, 
was published on August 30th. They were sold in an 
envelope for 1d. each, and distributed by the Camps’ Library 
and other organisations, such as the Y.M.C.A. By Septem- 
ber 8th the sale of the first series had reached a million. 
I remember during the short time that I was in France, 
discovering that the only reading I could endure was either 
first-rate literature or first-rate bosh, and first-rate bosh 
being very scarce I was confined almost entirely to good 
literature. War poems or war novels, or books in which 
courage and danger were made romantic, were intolerable 
in those circumstances. (The only war poems which did 
not jar on me at that time were Walt Whitman’s.) The 
compilers of these broadsheets understood that, and the 
first thing that will strike the reader about them, now they 
are reprinted, is that they form a collection of passages fit 
to delight people in times of peace. The variety upon 
which Raleigh insisted was certainly achieved. You will 
find in this book letters of Charles Lamb, nine songs from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters, Mr. Collins’s proposal 
from Pride and Prejudice, Mr. Jorrocks on ’Unting, taken 
from Handley Cross, Mrs. Wilfer’s wedding day, from 
Our Mutual Friend, two or three passages from Hardy’s 
novels, a description of cloud and storm on Mont Blanc by 
Tyndall, John Gilpin, Macaulay’s description of London 
under the Stuarts, and the ‘‘ Men in Buckram,” taken from 
the second act of Henry IV. If I also mention that it 
includes Milton’s L’ Allegro and Mr. Weller on Literature, 
and Captain Scott’s description of Christmas in the Antarctic, 
that will suggest the range of this anthology. I cannot 
imagine a better bedside book. —at least for those who only 
want to read for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour before 
putting out the light. 

* * * 


I find I made a mistake in stating last week that Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s Treasury of English Aphorisms (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) did not include any contributions from women. 
The Dowager Countess of Carlisle who, in 1790, published 


a book called Thoughts in the Forms of Maxims addressed 
to Young Ladies on Their Establishment in the World, and 
George Eliot, figure in it. Perhaps he might have drawn 
too on the recorded remarks of Harriet, Lady Ashburton, 
Carlyle’s friend. One or two occur to me though I do not 
think these are the best. “I like men to be men; you 
cannot get round them otherwise.” And, “If I were to 
begin life again I would go on the Turf merely to get friends ; 
they seem to me the only people who really hold close 
together. I don’t know why; it may be that each man 
knows something that might hang the other; but the 
effect is delightful and most peculiar.” And, “ In one’s 
youth one doubts whether one has a body, and when one 
gets old whether one has a soul.” 

The fame of social celebrities and talkers is very brief, 
and unless they have entwined themselves with the lives 
of those whose accomplishments are of a more permanent 
kind they seldom remain longer in memory than two 
generations. Harriet, Lady Ashburton, was famous for her 
intellectual gaiety, and for her expertness in that delightful 
art of presenting amusing pictures in few and varied words, 
and in making comedy out of daily life. Princess Lieven said 
of her, “‘ Qu’il vaudrait bien s’abonner pour entendre causer 
cette ferame.” Many estimable people found her tongue 
sharper than they liked and her quick transitions from 
seriousness to mockery disconcerting. She seems to have 
reduced Carlyle to a state of docility unusual in him. She 
was a hostess of genius. There was good talk at “ The 
Grange.” 

* a ba 

Carlyle was an oratorical talker, and he excelled in vehe- 
ment denunciation and fantastic vivid bluster. I once heard 
Meredith imitate him. A crescendo of picturesque curses 
would end in a shout of laughter, which gradually subsided 
into a wistful stillness, while the old man slowly rubbed his 
hands over his knees and shins, sighing, “‘ Ah weel, ah 
weel.”” At home in the little sitting-room in Cheyne Row 
if a belligerent with sturdy opinions of his own dropped in, 
there was often a stirring rumpus. And at the bare men- 
tion of certain topics Mrs. Carlyle would nudge a sympathetic 
neighbour and whisper, “ Now for the deluge.”” Down it 
would come, sure enough, hot and heavy. But at ‘The 
Grange,” I imagine, his vehemence was not so extravagant 
or prolonged. Lady Ashburton was a good conductor, 
and though Carlyle’s was the finest instrument in her 
orchestra, I do not expect she permitted it to drown the 
others. 

* * * 

M. André Maurois’ little book, La Conversation (Hachette), 
from which I quoted last week some general maxims, 
contains also many pertinent observations upon talk and 
talkers and social life. This comment on conversation at a 
modern London dinner party is to the point: “At an 
English dinner party there is no general conversation. 
It was not always thus. In the days of Dr. Johnson 
table-talk was a battle in which one was either victorious 
or conquered. ‘ But, sir,’ says Boswell, ‘is it not possible 
to have good conversation without talking for victory?’ 
‘Not animated conversation,’ Johnson replied. Oscar 
Wilde could still in his day keep a table of twenty people 
silent while he told a story. Now there is not a genius in 
England to whom such licence is allowed. A phrase too 
well turned is ridiculous; a quotation is a scandal—an 
attitude which is akin to that esthetic carelessness which, 
for the moment, prescribes the form of eloquence and prose 
in that country. It is an effective protest against the 
pompous conventions of the Victorian era, but itself a new 
convention against which one hopes there will be soon a 
reaction.” M. Maurois, after observing “that it is easy to 
laugh at oneself i in small matters when one admires oneself 
in great,” adds (which shows he knows us), “* hence the 
perfect humour of the English.’ Those who are inexpert 
upon the telephone will appreciate this. ‘It is easy to leave 
a drawing-room—a movement will suggest your intention. 
But it is hard for a timid person not to be abrupt on leaving 
the telephone. One must acquire a light yet lengthy method 
of saying aw revoir.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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COWPER 


William Cowper. By Hucu Anson Fausset. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


It is hardly possible to criticise Cowper in cold blood. To 
dissect the ‘* Lines on his Mother’s Picture ” or “‘ The Castaway ” 
is all but a sacrilege. To those who feel those poems at all 
they come like messages of trouble from a close friend, with a 
poignancy of truth and a personal appeal which drown all 
thoughts save those of sorrow and sympathy. Judging is out 
of place. Not to love Cowper argues oneself unlovable ; and 
we do not care to pick to pieces those we love. 

His story is heart-rending beyond most ; and yet I do not think 
we are called on to pity him. His disease was perhaps the worst 
that can afflict us, and it usually attacks the best. It was the 
grief that saps the mind, a messenger of Satan to buffet him, 
an enemy who has allies within the gates. One who had suffered 
from it has described its symptoms in imperishable words : 
** T took notice that when Christian was come over the mouth of 
the pit, one of the wicked ones stepped up softly to him, and 
whisperingly suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, 
which he verily thought had proceeded out of his own mind.” 
Those wicked ones made Cowper their special victim; but 
he faced them with a fortitude far beyond the daring of a soldier 
on a forlorn hope ; and if he fell at the last, it was only after 
the most heroic of defences. And it was the lot of this man, 
whose whole life was passed in the Valley of the Shadow, to 
be the source of gaiety in others. There is a matchless gentle 
humour in this hypochondriac, and from this shy and stammering 
recluse the most adventurous may learn courage. 

Yet, as by his genius he has taken his place, and an assured 
place, in English literature, we have to appraise him, and attempts 
will constantly be made to appraise him from new points of view. 
The present age is perhaps at a disadvantage in essaying this 
task : for of late we have been far busier in studying the bad 
than in trying to understand the good. T'out comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner : but where there is nothing to pardon we find 
it hard to comprehend. The peculiar brand of religion in 
which Cowper found both life and death—once, possibly, the 
most mighty engine for producing great and dominant characters 
ever known—is now discredited. It takes a very strong effort 
of the imagination to realise its compelling power, and to see 
that, in the best sense of the word, it was once true. Without 
seeing that, we shall never understand such imperial men as 
Knox, Cromwell, Wesley, or such humble souls as Cowper. 
It was the total inability to appreciate Evangelicalism that 
made Goldwin Smith’s monograph on the poet, in the English 
Men of Letters series, so lamentable a failure : 

Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Niachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himml’schen Machte. 

It is this problem that Mr. Fausset has set himself to solve in 
his thoughtful book. He has already studied other religious 
problems in his Donne and Tolstoy, and he has many qualifications 
for the work: though I think even he has found the difficulties 
great. The tragedy of Cowper is like that of Hamlet as Goethe 
saw it: ‘* There is an oak-tree planted in a costly jar, which 
should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom: the 
roots expand, the jar is shivered.”” Cowper was brought into 
contact with natures like John Newton’s—natures to which 
this stern creed was exactly fitted—and was broken by them. 
No one was to blame: I have a notion that Mr. Fausset thinks 
he does well to be angry with Newton and his kind. But it is 
useless to wish that Newton had paused to reflect upon the 
possibility of his being wrong; the very essence of his religion 
was the certainty that he was right. How could he doubt ? 
Conversion had saved him, the chief of sinners, as a brand from 
the burning : it could therefore save everybody. Unfortunately, 
as so often, conversion had left the core of his character unaltered. 
He had been a slave-driver, and a slave-driver he remained. 

I do not think with Mr. Fausset—though this is a question for 
the pathologists, and they will not agree—either that Newton 
was the cause of the catastrophe, or that any regimen could 
have prevented it. ‘The tendency was there before Cowper went 
to Olney ; Newton left Olney years before the final breakdown ; 
and the healthy influence of the pipe-loving William Bull, the 
Throckmortons (who were Catholics), Lady Austen, Lady 
Hesketh, took the place of the malignant force. The mania 
might not have been religious, but it would have run in some 
other channel. If saints alone were subject to melancholia and 
lunacy, the asylums would not be overcrowded. We have to 
be grateful for the lucid intervals, and for the disease itself, in 
that it drove Cowper to write those letters and poems which are 





an antidote to melancholia in us. Nor must we forget that the 
same religion on which the disease fastened and fed was the 
source at times of an exquisite joy like that of a Psalmist in the 
Temple. 

Mr. Fausset passes the writings pleasantly in review. His 
judgments are always fair and usually sound. One thing I am 
glad to notice; he recognises that even in the Popian diction 
it was possible to be sincere. It is certain that Cowper never 
wrote what he did not mean; yet his language was often—to 
us—stilted and artificial. He can call a poker a “ culinary club 
of steel,’ and talk of ‘‘ stercoraceous heaps.” Nor is he above 
sheer banality : 

The Frenchman first in literary fame— 

Mention him if you please. Voltaire ?— 

The same. 

The Task is the most unaffected of poems, but it is crowded with 
affected words. Even the lines to Mary (not, of course, the 
sonnet) have something conventional in the setting, though, if 
ever lines were meant, they were. I am glad that Mr. Fausset 
sees how, as a dead religion was once intensely alive, so a dialect 
now false was once true. And when, by one of those impulses 
which come only to real genius, the dialect of the time is trans- 
scended, then we see without a veil. Such an impulse came to 
Cowper in The Royal George: a poem in which emotion is rendered 
in words of the baldest simplicity, with a force all the greater for 
the restraint. Many have thought they could write like that— 
till they have tried. E. E. KEe.wett, 


NEW VERSE 


The Burning Bush. By Louis UNTERMEYER. Cape. 6s. 

The Black Rock. By Jonn GouLpD FLETCHER. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. 

Winter Nights. By EpmMuND BLUNDEN. Moss and Feather. By 

W. H. Davies. The Chanty of the Nona, By Hitarre BELLOc. 

Self to Self. By Water DE LA Mare. To My Mother. By 

SrecrrieD Sassoon. Troy. By Humperr Wo re. Popular 

Song. By Epiru Sirwe.i. The Winter Solstice. By Haroip 

Monro. Ai Song for Simeon. By T.S.Euior. Ariel Poems. 

Faberand Gwyer. Is. each. 

The Golden Room. By Witrrip Gisson. Macmillan. 6s. 

Japanese Garland. By EpMuND BLUNDEN. Beaumont Press. £1 1s. 

Poems. By G. TurQqUET-MILNES. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

100 Little Poems. By Lapy MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

Sweet Water and Bitter. By Vircrnta Moore. Gollancz. 5s. 

The Boy. By E. H.W. Meyerstein. Ingpen and Grant. 3s. 6d. 

A Flying Scroll. By SranLtey Snairu. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Louis Untermeyer and Mr. John Gould Fletcher are both 
poets American born. Neither of them is as well known here 
as he deserves to be. Mr. Fletcher has crossed the Atlantic and 
is one of the scanty but select band of American writers who have 
not suffered irreparable disfigurement from their transplantation 
into foreign soil; Mr. Untermeyer remains in America, but is 
among the very few native American poets whose work possesses 
sufficient interest to warrant publication abroad. He is inci- 
dentally an impartial and extremely intelligent student of modern 
English verse. Upon first opening his new book of poems, the 
reviewer, then labouring under a mood of critical dejection such 
as must needs, now and again, oppress every critic, but particu- 
larly those critics accustomed to stem the outpourings of current 
verse, was surprised and delighted to turn the page at a poem 
called ‘‘ A Georgian Anthology,” and hit on the ensuing admirable 
summing-up of his keenest antipathies and worst fears : 

Never was landscape quite so clipped and callow 

As this between these pale bucolic covers ; 

On these smooth lawns the water-colour lovers 

Stray through the copse where kine and crocus follow. 

And elms—elms lonely, leaning, haunted, hollow— 

Are packed with thrushes, wrens and wheeling plovers 

As, over every sprig of thyme, there hovers 

At least one curlew or nostalgic swallow. 

Here, far beyond the reach of life or trams, 

A world composed of ever verdant vales 

Is thick with adjectives and thrice-told tales, 

Blackbirds and buttercups and gentle dams ; 

While, from the hawthorn, immemorial lambs 

Keep moonlight trysts with deathless nightingales. 
These lines seem to put the case“against a certain tradition of 
verse-writing as neatly as possible. The satire is not merely 
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ephemeral, for they remind us that a gradual but very definite 
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reaction is, indeed, taking place. Georgianism, so-called, was 
essentially a post-war mood. It expresses, if anything, the 
joyful sense of relief with which cultivated and sensitive spirits 
turned away from wartime obsessions. It was, in fact, a 
movement of escape. Hence the depressing characteristics, 
parodied by the American critic. Just as, after the hubbub of 
a storm, the blackbird’s note, piping up from its hedgerow 
thicket, sounds exceptionally pure and sweet, and we are trans- 
ported in an admiration far exceeding the actual deserts of its 
rather commonplace and trivial song, so, while the last thunders 
of Armageddon were receding, every poet who did not positively 
stutter seemed endowed with the gift of an almost miraculous 
fluency. Naturally, we are less partial now, but the blackbirds, 
poets whose reputation dates from the period immediately 
following the war, are still with us. We are conscious of a 
change which they alas! ignore. And thus it happens that 
Messrs. Faber & Gwyer’s graceful series of Ariel pamphlets come, 
many of them, fluttering down across the reviewer’s horizon 
with, as it appears to him, something of an autumnal sadness ; 
so pretty, but, a close examination proves, quite crisped and 
dead ; a momento mori, a hint that literary fashions have their 
cycle, that Georgianism has seen its day, and that summer 
leaves, fading and drying imperceptibly, are apt to tumble 
with an ominous rapidity at the first sudden touch of cold. 

The period of post-war inflation is over and done; but that 
does not mean that writers who profited by the plethora of 
critical superlatives then prevalent—every second poet showing 
unmistakable signs of genius—should be one and all thrust into 
outer darkness. Some readjustment is necessary ; changes of 
opinion, long germinating in the average intelligent reader’s 
mind, will, no doubt, be put into words. No, Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson, for example, is not a writer in the greatest tradition 
of English poetry ; his work, on the other hand, is consistently 
sober and good. His latest volume, The Golden Room, confirms 
our previous judgment. Like Mr. Edmund. Blunden, whose 
Japanese Garland, an Oriental supplement to the collection of 
poems noticed in these columns several months back, has just 
been published, he cannot lightly be distnissed. He has his 
niche, though it is a minor niche, in the history of con- 
temporary English verse. 

The professional quality of such work is best appreciated, 
however remote it may be from the sphere of your own personal 
sympathies and aspirations, when you compare it with work 
which, though you recognise its charm and dexterity, is 
immediately classifiable as the product of a writer for whom 
poetry is not and never can be a complete and all-absorbing 
vocation. To this category belong Mr. Turquet-Milnes and 
Lady Margaret Sackville. Of their kind, both are exceedingly 
successful and adroit. Miss Virginia Moore is ambitious, and 
her book, though still pervaded by the disagreeable sweetish 
atmosphere of so much feminine verse, contains many real 
beauties. Mr. Meyerstein is solidly and solemnly professional, 
but his modern narrative-poem, The Boy, is uneven and 
unsatisfactory as any verse novel, especially when told in 
abrupt and jerky measures, is bound to be. Mr. Snaith is 
elusive, his use of words timorous and delicate ; but he knows 
the value of an occasional boldness : 

This presence and priestly influence, this strong tree 
With immortal influence in its chambers ; flower 
Of sweet-sapped earth and sun the arch alchemist ; 
This hall of shadow and incense ; belfry of birds ; 
This antiquity of deepfounded solitude, 

Cumbers the glade its own subsidence fossed, 

A derelict and wilderness of tangled spars. 


The poets mentioned above, in different ways, all of them 
depend upon an elder tradition and, except perhaps Mr. Snaith, 
are apparently little concerned with innovations of form. They 
are living in contented enjoyment of the rich patrimony 
bequeathed them by their nineteenth-century predecessors ; 
they are living on their capital, and no literary treasure is so 
boundless that one day will not see it exhausted. To Mr. 
T. S. Eliot must go the credit for having, in England, originally 
Suggested that nineteenth-century literature is only a very 
small part of the entire literature of the world, and that, the 
wider its range of derivations, the more hopeful are the 
prospects of modern verse. Of the large number of modern 
poets who have taken his advice, some, like Mr. John Gould 
Fletcher, have been dazed and stupefied by the immensity 
of the vistas opening out before them. That, at least, is the 
impression generally left by a perusal of Mr. Fletcher’s work. 
Always worth reading, it is often diffuse and cloudy, the effort 
of a poet bewildered by the brilliance of his emancipation, by 
the multiplicity of choice it offers him. The same influence 


has done Mr. Harold Monro nothing but good. His progress 
is extraordinarily rapid. His single Ariel poem, The Winter 
Solstice, together with Mr. Eliot’s own Song for Simeon, a poem 
curiously suffused by the devotional and valedictory strain 
which has lately been creeping into Mr. Eliot’s verse, stands 
out startling and vivid among the surrounding autumnal 
gloom. 


RATIONALISATION 


The New Industrial Revolution. 
9s. 


Most of us are apt, when the word “ rationalisation ”’ is flung 
at us in the course of a discussion on the problems of industry, 
to dismiss it as merely a new-fangled name for an old thing. Is 
it not, we are inclined to ask, merely a blending of our old friends, 
trustification and scientific management, offered for our inspec- 
tion under a new and even more plausible label ? Is rationalisa- 
tion, we wonder, any more “ rational” than scientific manage- 
ment was usually scientific? Mr. Meakin, the Labour corres- 
pondent of the Daily News, has written this book in order to 
show us that we are wrong, and that rationalisation, while it 
incorporates old elements, is in its essence something new and of 
vital importance for the future of British industry. 

His book is exceedingly interesting. It is for the most part a 
straightforward description, in non-technical language, but 
conveying a good deal of technical information, of the develop- 
ment of German industry since the deliberate launching of the 
rationalisation movement in 1925. Beginning with the German 
coal trade, Mr. Meakin outlines how one industry after another, in 
1925 and the following years, underwent an extraordinarily rapid 
process of technical and economic transformation : how old plant, 
old factories and old methods were ruthlessly scrapped, how 
each industry concerned was reorganised under a strong central 
direction with the help and encouragement of the State, and 
how the result has been not only a tremendous increase in the 
efficiency—and competitive power—of the German economic 
system, but also an astonishingly rapid recovery of prosperity by 
the country as a whole. If only half that Mr. Meakin says in 
this book were true, he would have abundantly made out his case 
for the careful study by British industrialists of the German 
methods. And there is no reason to doubt that, even if he 
sometimes paints his picture in too roseate hues, the greater part 
of what he says can be fully substantiated. 

About the German recovery there is no doubt. It is true that 
the standard of life there for the workers—and still more for the 
bulk of the middle classes—is a good deal below the standards 
prevailing in Great Britain; but this does not alter the fact 
that the recovery from the half-starvation of only a few years 
ago has been quite extraordinarily rapid. The standard of life 
for the skilled workers in Germany is now probably about the 
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same as it was before the war, and for the less skilled appre- 
ciably better. But only five years ago it was not much more 
than half the pre-war standard. There is still unemployment— 
especially seasonal unemployment in a serious form; but in 
this respect, too, the position has greatly improved, despite the 
heavy discharges from certain industries which rationalised 
methods of production have involved. And, if balance-sheet 
is compared with balance-sheet, there is no doubt at all that in 
profit-earning capacity the basic industries in Germany are very 
far ahead of the same industries in this country. All these facts 
make it well worth while to inquire whether, as Mr. Meakin 
contends, the revival is due to a deliberate national effort based 
on a conscious policy of economic rationalisation. 

What, then, does “ rationalisation ’’ mean, in the sense in 
which the Germans and Mr. Meakin use the term? At the end 
of a long discussion of rival and conflicting definitions Mr. 
Meakin quotes that adopted, on German initiative, by the 
Geneva International Economic Conference of 1927. Rationali- 
sation is understood to mean “ the methods of technique and 
organisation designed to secure the minimum waste of either 
effort or material. It includes the scientific organisation of 
labour, standardisation of both material and products, simplifica- 
tion of processes, and improvements in the system of transport 
and marketing.’ This is surely comprehensive enough ; and yet, 
as Mr. Meakin expounds it, it is not too comprehensive. 

German rationalisation was, of course, firmly based on the 
previous economic habits of the German industrialists and the 
State. Where other States frowned on capitalist combination, 
Germany had long encouraged it, in the distinctive national form 
of the cartel; and through cartels and similar bodies German 
employers had long learned the habit of working together, and of 
envisaging the problems of the various industries as coherent 
wholes. This enabled them, instead of applying new methods 
piecemeal to particular works or enterprises, to apply them over 
whole industries or connected productive groups. And thus, 
instead of individual firms scrapping old plant and methods and 
applying an up-to-date technique of production and sale, as in 
this country, Germany has afforded the spectacle of whole 
industries undergoing a simultaneous and rapid transformation, 
which has resulted in a vast increase in the scale and mechanisa- 
tion of productive processes, « vast improvement in methods of 
marketing, and a “ new industrial revolution,” in Mr. Meakin’s 
view, as far-reaching as that of Great Britain in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 

This revolution has been marked by a wholesale shutting 
down of obsolete and uneconomic plants, and in wholesale dis- 
missals of workers in consequence both of this and of the greater 
efficiency of the new plant introduced. These dismissals involved 
much temporary hardship, which had to be alleviated by special 
State measures of relief. But Mr. Meakin claims—and the 
statistics are with him—that the dismissed workers were for 
the most part after a time absorbed through the development 
of industry in general which rationalisation brought about. 
Production in the rationalised industries was cheapened. More 
was sold of their products ; and the prosperity spread to other 
branches of industry into agriculture, with the result that far 
more labour was absorbed than had been originally displaced. 
The same results, he believes, would flow from the adoption of a 
policy of rationalisation in this country. 

The obstacles in the way of this are, he admits, severe. The 
strongly individualistic tradition of British business makes 
forcibly against it ; and the difliculty of getting business men here 
to work co-operatively is illustrated abundantly by the recent 
history of both coal and cotton. His book is a strong plea to 
British employers to break with their tradition, and to study 
the results of German rationalisation with a view, not precisely 
to imitating but to the devising of equivalent measures suited 
to conditions here. It is also—and this is clearly Mr. Meakin’s 
immediate aim in writing it—at once an explanation of, and an 
attempt to give direction to, the joint movement of employers 
and Trade Unionists known as the ‘“* Mond Conference,” in which 
he sees the beginning of an attempt by the more progressive 
British employers definitely to enlist the Trade Unions on the 
side of rationalisation as the only available means of restoring 
industrial prosperity. 

Whether or not Mr. Meakin’s optimistic views of the possi- 
bilities of rationalisation are fully accepted, his book is certainly 
the most stimulating study in the economic problems of industry 
that has appeared for a long time past. Employers and Trade 
Unionists especially ought to read it, as by far the clearest 
account of recent German developments, and as a challenge 
to traditional methods alike in the conduct of business and in 
the working of the Trade Union movement. 


“LE SENTIMENT DE LA NATURE” 


Nature in the Age of Louis XIV. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


It is not easy, on the face of it, to prove that the seventeenth 
century in France was any more interested in Nature than, say, 
the sixteenth century in England when Henry VIII. was laying 
out his charming Tudor garden at Hampton Court. But the 
seventeenth century, says Miss Crump—who is_ speaking 
particularly of France—was an age when power was admired 
above everything else. It was the pride of Louis XIV. that he 
could ‘“ tyrannise over Nature,” as he did over men, and, to 
a less extent, over women. And this “ power complex ”’ of the 
period is reflected even in their gardening. To them ‘* Nature 
is a toy whose chief merit lies in its capacity for the adornment 
of society.’ It is a mere back-cloth for a pastoral play. If they 
grew a box hedge, it was to cut it into the shape of the owner’s 
family crest, or of his favourite horse or dog. They used Nature 
only to illustrate the superiority of man; they never thought 
of admiring it for its own sake. They held, in short, that the 
proper study of mankind is man, and would have been amused 
as well as mystified at the modern theory that the proper study 
of mankind is ants—or ghosts—or possibly orchids. 

And it is when we pursue this particular line of inquiry into 
seventeenth-century psychology—and especially if we can bring 
to the task the sound scholarship and critical intelligence of 
Miss Crump—that we can realise more fully than in any other 
way the width of the gulf that divides us. For Miss Crump 
does not, of course, limit herself to gardening: she does not 
leave us wandering for ever among the parterres and bosquets and 
grottos, admiring the artificial singing birds, and the imitation 
springs flowing over man-made rockwork. She pursues her 
inquiry into the field of travel and travel-literature ; and is at 
once confronted by the fact that the French—then as now— 
travelled much less than the English, and did it with little zest. 
Henrietta Maria, when she came over to marry Charles I., was so 
disappointed at the flowers in the English gardens that she sent 
back to Paris for a supply of seeds and bulbs. But not every 
horticulturist deserves the title of nature-lover, and it may be 
doubted whether a single one of the gardeners at Versailles 
would have gone out of his way to look at a forest, or have seen 
any beauty in the Sussex Downs. There was a limit to the 
well-known intellectual curiosity of the seventeenth-century 
French. Passing on to literature, Miss Crump quotes from— 
among others—Balzac, La Fontaine and Mme. de Sévigné. 
The last of these three perhaps gets nearest to the modern 
attitude of mind. She notes the changing colour of the leaves 
in autumn and adds: “ Au lieu d’étre vertes elles sont aurores, 
et de tant de sortes d’aurore, que cela compose un brocart d’or 
riche et magnifique, que nous voulons trouver plus beau que du 
vert quand ce ne seroit que pour changer.” That might have 
been written in the nineteenth century. But, on the whole, the 
list is not impressive, and we turn quickly to the chapter on 
Art, expecting—perhaps hoping—to be convinced at last. But 
Poussin only takes us back to where we were before. The central 
figures in every one of his compositions are men and women. 
There was a school of landscape-painters in Paris and their work 
was much admired ; but it is significant that they painted not 
from nature, but from memory, doing the work at home in their 
studios. Only the human figures were taken from life. There is 
Lorrain, of course ; but that is almost all. 

Yet Miss Crump has undoubtedly proved that seventeenth- 
century France took far more interest in Nature—thought more 
about it, wrote and said more about it—than is commonly 
supposed. This interest was different in kind from that of the 
Romanticists of the nineteenth century; but not, after all, so 
utterly inferior in quantity. It is only France that she writes 
of, and only one century, but her book makes a valuable 
companion volume to such a work as M. Mornet’s Le Sentiment 
de la Nature en France de J. J. Rousseau & Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre ; and it certainly seems to show that the women students 
of the University of Manchester (where Miss Crump is a lecturer) 
are getting an unusually wide and balanced view of French 
art and literature. The whole subject of the birth in Europe of 
this Sentiment de la Nature, deriving from the classics and merging 
gradually into the ecstatic nature-worship of the nineteenth 
century, is one of extraordinary fascination, and one which still 
waits to be dealt with at the length that it deserves. Such 
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books as M. Mornet’s and Miss Crump’s only serve to whet our 
But that they do very well. 


appetites. 
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MR. BELLOC’S DANTON 


Danton (1759-1794). By Hrtare Betioc. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 


A trifle less than thirty years ago Mr. Belloc’s Danton fell into 
the hands of the present reviewer. The time was three years 
before The Path to Rome, and the name of Hilaire Belloc had not 
yet appeared on the title-page of any book that one would call 
a book. It was known to the reviewer only as the name of an 
eloquent young man not long down from Oxford. Of the 
temper of Mr. Belloc’s mind he knew nothing at all. But being 
in his way an enthusiast for the French Revolution, as an event 
and a subject, he seized upon this Danton and wrote a column 
of eulogy onit in an evening paper now defunct. The reading of 
the book he has never forgotten ; but of his own article nothing 
remains in his memory except that it ended with the emphatic 
assertion that here was a book to be read. And what more, 
or what less, could one wish to say, in 1928 of the present reprint, 
than was said in 1899 of Mr. Belloce’s brilliant first enterprise in 
the writing of history? It is now, as it was then, a wonderfully 
fascinating book. 

Mr. Belloc says, in a new preface, that the book was written 
when he was a young man with no great amount of reading to 
his credit. He does not know whether it has the virtues of 
youthful work ; and he remarks, rather regretfully, that if he 
were writing the Life of Danton to-day he could not do it in 
the mood of hero worship proper to the “twenties. But such 
revision as he has given to it has not involved any change of 
attitude. Mr. Belloc still holds that the democratic idea of 
1789, of which Danton is for him the finest embodiment, stands 
for a social faith as noble as any to which man has ever attained. 
He would still argue that the first Revolution was nothing more 
than a sudden and violent return to the normal, to those condi- 
tions which make the reasonable, and only permanent, bases 
of society. In a word, this Belloc is essentially the one we 
know. The complete historical dogma was already there. 
The 40-page chapter on the Revclution with which the volume 
opens has in substance been written by its author many times 
in the interval: but, whereas in later years Mr. Belloc has 
been emphasising that England killed her peasantry, he is here 
found asserting that England has no true middle class, as France 
had and has. It is odd, too, to see that in the closing days of the 
nineteenth century Mr. Belloc could call attention to the alleged 
“ paradox” of the French character—an excess of idealism going 
along with “a passion for the positive, the objective, and the 
critical.” In our day the mention of any such seeming paradox 
would sound ironic, the world having long since given up blaming 
the French for any supposed excess of idealism. Of course, a 
confessed lack of reading did not reveal itself in any lack of 
confidence in the young historian’s enunciation of fact or 
doctrine. As Mr. Bernard Shaw would say, following Goethe, 
a reading of his early books is all Mr. Belloc needs to prove 
that “he knew it all the time.” a. Ke. R 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


The Life and Death of the Admirable Crichtoun. By Sir Tuomas 
Urquuart oF Cromarty. Pleiad Press. 21s. 

The sons of Scotland, taken as a whole, fall easily into two 
categories, the boastful and the self-depreciatory ; and her men 
of letters, as is fitting, incline to the former. Carlyle barely 
cloaked his arrogance, while Byron, at his most penitent, was 
ever conscious of his superiority. And Burns had a certain 
boisterous complacency, more evident, doubtless, in his writings 
than in his conversation, else had he not made so easy a hit with 
Edinburgh society, whose affection for the ploughman-poet 
must, in the nature of Edinburgh, have rested partly on a re- 
assuring conviction of their own innate superiority. Scott 
boasted tactfully, as a gentleman who has assimilated the 
English standard ; but it was persuasive boasting that could 
colour Europe 4 l’écossaise, and set Madame Bovary dreaming 
of love in a Scottish croft, with a husband in black velvet and 
soft boots. 

And, of all the Scottish boasters, Sir Thomas Urquhart was 
the greatest. For he was a Scot blessed with that conceit we 
associate with the Renaissance, of which indeed he was a belated 
but not unworthy offspring. Learning he had too, and then a 
spate of words. George Moore has commended Kipling for 
writing with ‘‘ the whole language, with the language of the 
Bible, and with the language of the streets.””, But Kipling could 
not compete with Urquhart, who added to the whole language 
his own language, fruit of his oddly assembled knowledge and 
of the bombast that had to invent words to express itself. 

Best known as the translator of Rabelais, almost more readable 


SCOT 


than Rabelais himself, Urquhart, in the present volume, stands 
on his own feet, and the extract that Mr. Hamish Miles has 
reprinted, from a longer work with a very long title (but generally 
called The Jewel), is a good introduction to the man himself, 
to his language and his revelling in hyperbole. Born in 1611 
at Cromarty, and educated at Aberdeen, Urquhart was a loyalist 
and an Episcopalian more ardent than discreet. He was 
knighted by Charles I., and fought for Charles II. ; was present 
at the battle of Worcester, and died in exile (so the story goes) 
of a great burst of laughter at the news of the Stuart restoration. 
He wrote The Jewel as a defence and encomium of himself, and 
of his country—whose reputation he considered, with some 
justice, had suffered from the excesses of the Presbyterians 
and ‘ kirkomanetick Philarchaists.”’ So he praises Scotland 
and her sons, more especially himself and the Admirable 
Crichtoun, whose glorious story is here reproduced. 

Crichtoun was an historical character. He lorded it in France 
and Italy, dazzling the younger Aldus Manutius and the awful 
University of Paris in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
But, passing through Urquhart’s vivid imagination, he becomes 
a type of perfection, surpassing all men, of all nationalities, in 
learning, wit, courtesy, beauty and amatory successes. Even 
the circumstances of his death, corroborated by all who wrote of 
him but still historically unproved, are gloriously, ridiculously 
admirable. We see here the Scot’s ideal of a Scot, intellectual 
and quixotic to a degree, correspondingly remote from the Scot 
one meets in daily life, in history, or in the music-hall. 

‘*For the greater convenience of the modern reader,” Mr. 
Miles says, a few minor alterations have been made in punctua- 
tion. These alterations might well have been more thorough. 
Urquhart’s voluptuous sentences, swift and yet replete with 
parentheses, are not easily followed. Confusion is inevitable 
when a bracket opening a subsidiary clause is never closed, or 
when, halfway down a paragraph, we meet with a closing 
bracket that has never been introduced. 


THE EARLIER PAGE 


The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
HeNpDRICK. Heinemann. 21s. 

If Walter Page had not been sent by President Wilson to 
England as Ambassador he would have enjoyed in his own 
country a modest reputation as editor and publisher, and have 
been judged worthy of a short biography, on account mainly 
of his talent for writing letters of unusual copiousness and 
vigour. But his appointment to London befell in the year before 
the outbreak of war, so that he became the pivotal American in 
Europe. As Ambassador of the greatest neutral Power, Page 
was, of course, in a singular position, for he was the most ardent 
of interventionists, and, as his letters of 1914-17 showed, he 
poured out his heart week by week to the embarrassment alike 
of White House and State Department. The first two volumes 
of his letters, published soon after the Versailles Treaty, rank 
with Colonel House’s Private Papers among the most revealing 
of American war books. The third volume was, on the whole, 
a mistake of the editor, Mr. Burton Hendrick, since it displayed 
the extent of Page’s reiteration of his single theme, and in so 
doing went far to explain Woodrow Wilson’s antagonism to his 
Ambassador during the last twelve months of American neu- 
trality. A fourth volume of the Life and Letters could hardly 
be deemed necessary. Perhaps six men in a century ought to be 
commemorated on this scale ; but the surprising thing is that 
Page can stand it. 

“ The Training of an American ”’ is the sub-title given by Mr. 
Hendrick to this part of the story. It covers the years 1855- 
1913—from Page’s birth in North Carolina to his departure for 
England in 1913. When he came he was a man of fifty-eight, who 
combined a gift of executive efliciency with a slowness of move- 
ment and utterance very noticeable in London. His life-story 
had been full of interest. He was a boy of ten when the Civil 
War ended. His family were fervent Southerners, but strong for 
the Union and against slavery. Walter Page had the good 
fortune to gain one of the first fellowships at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, and to learn Greek, along with many 
other things, from Gildersleeve, last of the American scholar- 
professors of the oldest school. From his earliest adult years 
he understood the tragedy of the Old South and its preoccupa- 
tion with the lost cause of the Confederacy. He realised that 


By Burron J. 


one of the worst results of slavery was the degradation of the 
‘** poor white,’ and he became the most vigorous apostle of 
popular education as the only means of social salvation for a 
community that had been hammered in defeat and seemed to 
be doomed. The most interesting thing about Page in this 
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For lack of a better word we 
call them faddists. Their names 
are legion, and their joy is to 
be different. Shall we not, in 
making quite a cursory exami- 
nation of the everyday habits of 
our fellows, find those who in 
sleeping insist on lying with 
their feet towards the North? 
Those who in eating, maintain 
that grated raw carrot—or some- 
thing of the sort at least once 
a day—is essential to physical 
well-being ? And to go further, 
shall we not find those who 
stoutly declare that to wear an 
open-necked shirt—or sandals— 
or no hat—is the only sane man- 
net of dressing ? 


Because nearly all these people 
are sincere, we respect them. 
We do not put them in prison, 
or refuse them the vote. Whether 
they are practising what they 
preach or merely “being char- 
acters ”—that is their own affair. 
But when it comes to clothing, 
we cannot help feeling that a 
man has a certain social obliga- 
tion to wear clothes which may 


A certain 
social obligation...” 





be called “correct.” For to eat 
ot sleep differently is usually a 
matter of domestic and private 
function—but to dress in a man- 
ner which trespasses beyond the 
confines of the accepted is to 
make violent assault upon the 
senses of one’s neighbour. 


After all, the limits of correct- 
ness in clothes are generous, and 
with reasonable care in selection, 
a man can dress according to 
the age and still indulge his own 
ideas. 


There is indeed one place which 
has come to be regarded as 
headquarters by men who appre- 
ciate the social obligation of 
being correctly dressed—Austin 
Reed’s of Regent Street. Here 
they find how accommodating 
the limits of correct dress are. 
They get the complete service, 
the personal attention, the many 
advantages for which Austin 
Reed’s are famous—advantages 
which can only be offered by an 
organisation exclusively engaged 
in giving men exactly what they 
individually need. 


of REGENT STREET 


ANISTIN REEDS 





eflso at Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol and Preston 
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connection is that he formed an early resolution to make a 
career for himself in the editing and publishing of magazines. 
The long distances of America impose a local character upon the 
newspaper ; it is only the magazine that can be a national organ. 
Page failed in a daily-paper venture in his native State, and 
then got his opportunity in New York as editor of the Forum. 
Never before, he pointed out, had it been possible for a magazine 
editor to address a public of 50 million citizens of an abounding 
country, the majority of them having gone through the common 
schools. This was in the late eighties. In 1895 Page exchanged 
New York for Boston, the Forum for the Allantic Monthly, 
which was then a stodgy product of New England social and 
literary conservatism. ‘The greater part of the present volume 
is concerned with Page as journalist and editor. His letters 
show him at work, pursuing and admonishing his contributors, 
always defending his editorial policy and disclosing the very 
positive principles upon which he acted all through. It was 
characteristic of him that he would not tolerate a roll-top desk 
or any other arrangement of pigeon-holes. He hated every 
kind of accumulation and postponement. As the biographer 
is interested in all this, he allows Page full scope for the exposi- 
tion of his projects and his technique. It follows that the 
Earlier Life comes out as a lively manual of American editing 
and publishing, and therefore it is more limited in interest 
than the earlier volumes. Mr. Hendrick reproduces a number 
of Page’s newspaper articles, especially some descriptive of the 
changing South. They prove that a first-rate special corre- 
spondent was lost in the editor and diplomat. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Through Europe and the Balkans: The Record of a Motor Tour. By 
Lt.-Col. P. T. Eruerton and A. DUNSCOMBE ALLEN. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. 

Flying the Arctic. 
10s. 6d. 

Big Game Shooting in British {Columbia and Norway. By Franrz 
ROSENBERG. Hopkinson. 25s. 

Col. Etherton and Mr. Allen traversed Europe in the interests 
of the motor-tourist. Their itinerary was through Holland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Balkans, Hungary, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and home through France, as severe 
and varied an investigation of European motoring conditions as 
could have been devised. Motorists will find the book packed 
with useful information and hints, ranging from the class of car 
required to the minutiz of necessary luggage, hotel rates and 
so forth. As an appendix several alternative itineraries are 
given, with useful money and measurement tables and an 
explanation of European times. But if the book is primarily 
intended for touring motorists, its running commentary on the 
scenery, towns, and peoples of the countries visited is every- 
body’s reading. It is illustrated with thirty-two excellent 
photographs. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins’s story of his great Arctic flight makes its 
appearance at the moment when he and Lieut. Eielson, his 
pilot on that occasion also, are on their way to Deception 
Island, which is to be the base of his survey of the Antarctic 
lands with a view to establishing meteorological stations, to 
which end his polar adventures have in the main been directed. 
In his opening chapters Sir Hubert tells of the long preparations 
and the securiag of financial backing which preceded his great 
non-stop 2,200-mile flight across the Arctic from Point Barrow 
in Alaska to Green Harbour, Spitsbergen. These earlier chapters 
are not without their thrills ; indeed, the story of his first flight 
from Fairbanks to Barrow is only second in interest to that of 
the great flight itself. Sir Hubert writes of the latter feat very 
simply. With land and sun for a considerable distance simul- 
taneously obscured by cloud, and with nothing but ice pack 
beneath them throughout their journey, save when they picked 
up Grant Land, Sir Hubert’s reckoning took them almost in a 
bee-line to their two objectives. It is a story worthy to go with 
the best yarns of Polar adventure. 

Mr. Rosenberg’s account of his hunting trip into Northern 
British Columbia, by steamer to Wrangal, Alaska, by motor- 
boat up the Stickine River to Telegraph Creek, and thence to 
the hunting grounds with Indians and packhorses, is interesting 
as much for its descriptions and character-sketches as for the 
hunting, in which big-horn, Rockie-mountain goat, caribou, 
moose and bear all figure. Mr. Rosenberg gives a running com- 
parison of hunting conditions and methods in the Rockies with 
those of his own country, Norway, while the latter half of the 
book is devoted to reindeer stalking and elk hunting. The book 
contains many good photographs of scenery and trophies. 


By Captain Grorce H. WiLkins. Putnam. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Report of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council, March-April, 1928. Eight vols. Oxford University 
Press. 25s. 

The International Missionary Council came into existence at 
Edinburgh in 1910. The assembly held at Jerusalem last spring had, 
of course, a special interest because of the place, and it was regarded 
as of unusual significance because of a natural assumption that, 
meeting in Palestine, the Conference would devote a great part of 
its time to the problems of the Eastern races. The official Report 
appears, with a minimum of delay, in eight pleasant volumes, making 
an agreeable contrast to the common standard of such records. 

Apart from the large number of subjects which may be looked upon 

as the special concern of missionary socicties—for example, the 

message of Christianity, the relations between the younger and older 

Churches, international co-operation in missions, and so forth— 

the Jerusalem Conference dealt with several groups of problems 

in the sphere of economics, social welfare, and inter-racial relations, 

Vol. 6, on ‘Missions and Rural Problems,” contains papers on 

many missionary enterprises in rural work, particularly in Asia. 

Vol. 5 on Industrialism and the coloured peoples, contains an able 

short paper by Mr. R. H. Tawney on “Christianity and Industrial 

Questions.”’ Vol. 4, on ‘‘The Christian Mission in the Light of 

Race Conflict,” is one of the least satisfactory. Its four principal 

papers treat of the Negro in America, Black and White in South 

Africa, and the Asiatic immigrants in Western Canada and the 

United States. These are all important, but, it may be suggested, 

less challenging for a Jerusalem Conference than the vast 

problem of racial conflict in Asia and Africa. The editing of the 

Report is curiously defective. There is no general introduction, 

nor does any one of the eight volumes contain a summary statement 

of its purpose, with the exception of a brief preface to the volume 
on Industrialism. It would seem that if the directors of the Council 
wish to make the record of value for students and others outside 

the province of Missions, a competent exposition of the whole is a 

necessity. 

How to Write a Play. By Sr. Joun Ervine. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Mr. Ervine begins by saying truly that his title is “ entirely catch- 
penny.” A certain amount of stage technique can be learnt from 
books, but Mr. Ervine does not pretend (once you are past the title) 
that he can teach it. He discusses the “‘ well-made” play, realistic 
dialogue, Shakespeare, Galsworthy, Noel Coward ; and as an example 
of good craftsmanship he analyses the situations of Barrie’s one-act 
play, The Will. How to Write a Play is not likely to be of much 
use to young dramatists, and as a discussion of old problems it is 
usually too obvious. Mr. Ervine’s distinction between realistic 
dialogue and what he calls ‘‘ representative ”’ dialogue is true enough, 
but he makes the point with a singular awkwardness : was it necessary 
for him, in comparing the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet 
with a passage from Mr. Galsworthy’s The Eldest Son, to write that 

‘** Shakespeare’s lines seem less true to life than Mr. Galsworthy’s, 

for young lovers rarely express their feelings in blank verse” 2? There 

are some pages of good criticism, and a few of Mr. Ervine’s crotchets 
about Henry James and literary style. low to Write a Play is 
based on a series of talks given by Mr. Ervine for the B.B.C., and for 
the most part it is written with commonsense ; its faults seem to 
be due to Mr. Ervine’s uncertainty about the audience he is addressing. 


The Newgate Calendar: A Selection. 
Henry SavacGe. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The old Newgate Calendar, edited by Knapp and Baldwin, and 
consisting of brief summaries, with appropriate moral reflections, 
of the trial and punishment of some of the most notorious male- 
factors confined in Newgate during the eighteenth and early part of 
the nineteenth centuries, must have had a circulation rivalling even 
that of the modern “ best-seller.” Copies of it may still be seen in 
any second-hand bookshop. And if we may judge from the popularity 
of the reports of criminal trials in the daily press, the time would seem 
to be ripe for a complete reprint of this lurid, yet often unconsciously 
humorous work. The object of the present very brief selection would 
appear to be to display a few typical examples, cut down to that 
abbreviated form which the modern reader is supposed to prefer. 
Mr. Henry Savage contributes an introduction, which gives 
us little, and not the editorial notes which this book seems 
to ery out for. He includes, for instance, the trial of the famous 
Captain Kidd, as given by Knapp and Baldwin, but does not point 
out what a grossly unfair and inaccurate report that is. Kidd was 
not hanged for piracy, but for hitting a mutinous mate over the head 
with a bucket—whereof he unfortunately died. The execution of 
Kidd was a judicial murder. A new edition of Knapp and Baldwin, 
with notes by a competent modern editor, should prove a great 
attraction ; but in the meantime this selection will make lively reading 
for those who have not yet supplied themselves with a copy of the 
original work. 


With an Introduction by 


Recollections of Rossetti. By Hatt Caine. Cassell. 5s. 


Some portions of Sir Hall Caine’s recollections of Rossetti appeared 
immediately after the poet-painter’s death in 1882; others, and 
those including the small “ revelations” that haye been treated as 
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“A war book which must be ranked 
among the masterpieces of modern 


literature.’ PUNCH. 


MEMOIRS 
OF 
PRINCE MAX 
of Baden 


Punch: “Prince Max’s essential nobility of 
character comes clear through the moving chap- 
ters of his Memoirs. . . . A restless searching 
after justice runs through all his pages. 


240,000 Frenchmen 
can’t be wrong 


Two hundred and forty thousand Frenchmen have 
laughed their approval of this gay novel, and the 
English edition is already in big demand. 


THE GONCOURT PRIZE NOVEL 


JEROME 


or, The Latitude of Love 
By Maurice Bedel 7/6 net. 


According to Jerome love is all a matter of lati- 
tude, and this witty, satirical story is the record of 
the failures of his Gallic gallantry before the devas- 
tating simplicity of Norwegian women. 


MOGREB EL ACKSA 


A Journey in Morocco 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Cheap Edition. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


Stands out among great travel books as a master- 
piece of descriptive writing. The author writes of 
Arab camping-places and buildings, of horses, old- 
world recollections and new-world practices. 


DUCKWORTH 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“His description of his Cabinet Councils, con- 
stantly interrupted by news of further enemy 
advance or internal revolt or allies’ defection, is 
amazingly dramatic, set about as it is with such 
incidents as Shakespeare might have conceived.” 


Sunday Times: “ The salience of the Memoirs 
is not in the personal aspect; it is in the reveal- 
ing picture it gives of the breakdown of the 
German military machine and of the German 
home front. Prince Max writes always with 
restraint, yet he gives us passages which in their 
dramatic intensity have no match outside 
Carlyle’s French Revolution.” 
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rather sensational, were printed twenty years ago. The latter in 
particular contained Sir Hall Caine’s specific statements as to 
Rossetti’s short married life and the last days of his wife, so that there 
is no reason for regarding this small volume as much more than 
a convenient reissue of things already familiar. It makes, none 
the less, an interesting personal record. The earlier chapters are 
attractively written and full of familiar touches in regard to the 
Chelsea ménage. The whole was worth a careful revision, the 
slips being very easy to correct. From Sir Hall Caine we should 
expect an interpretation of Rossetti’s later melancholy that would 
involve something of a morbid self-judgment, and this he finds in 
Rossetti’s alleged inability to forgive himself for permitting the 
reopening of his wife’s grave. As a matter of fact, that decision was 
pressed upon him by friends, and the job was wretchedly managed. 
Perhaps the most relevant point brought out by Sir Hall Caine in this 
connection is the fact that, as Rossetti could repeat every line of verse 
that he had ever written, the exhumation of the manuscript was not 
necessary. 


Crises in Venetian History. By Laura M. Racc. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

In her introduction to this collection of chapters on selected phases 
of Venetian history Mrs. Ragg says that during four years’ residence 
in Venice she found many educated visitors who lacked the knowledge 
necessary for a full appreciation of the city. Her object therefore is 
to present the more salient episodes in the story of Venice and its 
notables. Mrs. Ragg is catholic in her selection of scenes and periods. 
The word “ crises ’”’ in the title is generously interpreted. It includes 
not only vital events in the life of the Republic, such as the League of 
Cambrai, and in the lives of its Doges, such as the deposition of the 
aged Francisco Foscari, but also minor events like the eclipse of the 
dramatist, Goldoni, by his rival, Gozzi, a judgment which posterity 
has drastically reversed, and the fall and resurrection of the Cam- 
panile. The story starts with the coming of the Barbarians and the 
flight of the Venetian peoples to the islands, and concludes with notes 
on Venice during the war. In every case the appropriate illustration 
is a picture, statue, or building. 


Hills and Highways. By Karuarine C. Cuortey. 
by MARGARET PILKINGTON. Dent. 6s. 

In thirteen essays Miss Chorley recalls scenes in Wales, Scotland, 
the English Lake District, Switzerland—favourite visiting-places of 
English walkers. This passion for mountains, and for climbing on 
them, has descended rather late on humanity; but now there is 
hardly anyone, walker or automobilist, who does not, at any rate, 
profess to be moved by it. With the discovery of the beauty of 
mountains there has come a certain contempt for their dangers ; 
scores of climbers are killed each year through ill luck or foolhardiness. 
No one thinks anything now of ascending Helvellyn by Striding Edge 
—unless he reads first the terrifying description of it given by Sir Walter 
Scott. Miss Chorley, in ‘‘ A Cumberland Century,” gives some account 
of early climbers in the Lakes, of Miss Barber and Miss Westmorland, 
and the Rev. James Jackson, who climbed the Pillar Rock in his 
eightieth year; an interesting essay, reviving some curious history. 
Several other essays deal with old local ‘‘ characters,” inns and Lake 
poetry ; and they are the best in the volume. Miss Chorley writes 
well, with an abundance of information and lore. Her descriptions 
of scenery are careful and precise, and, though she does not always 
escape the note of conventional appreciation, she at any rate avoids 
the shoddy sentimentalism of lovers of nature. 


Old Pybus. By Warwick Deerinc. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Deeping returns in this book to the theme of Sorrel and Son, 
indeed, it is fundamentally an inferior variant of the same story. 
Old Pybus, a bookseller, ruined by the war and disgraced by his two 
sons, who choose the way of the profiteer rather than the way of the 
happy warrior, finds work as the boots of an inn, and shames all snobs 
who look down upon him. To him comes his grandson hating money- 
grubbing, tuft-hunting, and the rest of it, and eager for a literary 
career. The relations between the old man and the young are des- 
cribed with a bright and brotherly smugness that is somewhat trying, 
yet there is truth and occasional beauty in the story; while old 
Pybus’s reference to the portraits of his profiteering progeny as “‘ my 
two sons who died in the war ” is almost good enough to cover all the 
** pi-jaw”’ of which he is guilty. 


Wood-engravings 


Fitness for Work. By T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Se., Professor of Psycho- 
logy in the University of Manchester. University of London 
Press. 5s. 

This is a suggestive and a very readable book. Professor Pear does 
not attempt here to deal exhaustively with his subject. But he 
goes a long way into it, and what he has to say he says clearly and 
with a refreshing absence of professional jargon. He discusses skill 
(as he did more fully in a previous book) and endeavours to give it a 
definite meaning and to show its relation to habit, intelligence and 
other things with which it tends to be mixed up. From this he passes 
on to motives in work and play, to laziness and stupidity, boredom 
and fatigue, monotony and repetition, and he draws his illustrations, 
in an interesting and often amusing way, from the playing field and 
the dancing floor as well as from the factory and the office. To the 
question that he poses at the end—‘‘Is industrial skill! worth while 
to-day ?°’—he offers two answers. The first is obvious, and no one, 


we imagine, could quarrel with it: as an element in the “ good life,’ 
skill has an absolute value, both psychologically and physiologically. 
The second, which is concerned with the economic aspect of the 
matter, must be more tentative, for it depends, as Professor Pear says, 
on our judgment of economic tendencies. Would it pay us in this 
country to go in wholeheartedly for the “ Fordisation ” of industry, 
making the worker as near a Robot as possible in his working hours 
and leaving him to develop his skill in his leisure occupations ? Or 
should we make an effort to keep up craftsmanship and the “ high 
grade’ work in which our strength has hitherto lain? Professor 
Pear’s own preference is, we gather, for the second alternative, but 
he notes the strength of the forces that are making against it. And he 
concludes with a summary of the facts as he sees them, over which 
we may lament or rejoice or dispute, as we will. ‘In our present life 
many kinds of skill have subsided. They will rise again only at the 
eall of strikes, war, revolution, or physical catastrophe. Other 
skills are otiose, except when retained for the love of the activities 
which they involve. Some skills have been distilled. Their rarer 
ingredients are now reserved for the elect, who may improve them 
beyond recognition. Skill in outdoor sports is growing extensively 
and intensively. In them there is increasing democratisation ; 
of work-skills, where they are suffered to exist, the opposite is true.’’ 


The Lay Confessor. By STepHeEN Granam. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

No one can question Mr. Graham’s personal experience of the 
Modern Russian reality, but what we may doubt in the light of 
this new novel is rather his possession of a personal vision. For 
what we have here is very much “the mixture as before,’”’ a Russia 
with which, in all its details, quite a number of books have 
made us acquainted in recent years. The story opens in Moscow 
a year or two before the war with scenes of irregular student 
life, the endless coffee and vodka drinking, the interminable 
discussions upon religion, politics and the future, the revolutionary 
circles and their ‘‘emancipated” unions, the widely separated social 
classes which yet seem to meet and mingle together, like Rasputin 
at the Court of the Tsar. A French girl comes from Paris to live 
with an impecunious student, but soon leaves him for Epiphanov, 
**the lay confessor,” who is a kind of minor Rasputin of the people. 
The deserted Sasha quickly goes to live with another girl, and it is the 
fortunes of these four that we follow through the early years of the 
war into the chaos of the first 1917 revolution. When the whirlpool 
flings Sasha into power and obliterates Epiphanov, it must be 
admitted that one has a sense neither of gain nor loss; it might 
just as well have been the other way. The book is vivid and readable, 
but as history one has heard it all before, and as a novel one wonders 
what the point of it all is. 


Tilled Soil. By V. C. Mipp.Leron. 


Children of the Peace. 
7s. 6d. 

Both these novels deal with the post-war world, the one as it is 
reflected in the life of the aristrocratic countryside, the other as it is 
reflected in commercial, professional and Bohemian London. Tilled 
Soil deals with the return of an errant daughter, now a widow, to the 
home where her mother and sisters are living. It is a home of 
straitened circumstance, and the returning daughter, with the record 
of a bad marriage and a happy love affair culminating after divorce 
in a still happier marriage, happens to be quite comfortably off. 
How this beautiful, witty, and economically independent woman sets 
the county by the ears is told with a pleasant and restrained humour, 
and with a sense of character that lovers of Trollope will recognise 
as being in the Barchester tradition. Children of the Peace is not 
in quite the same category, but it too displays a shrewd knowledge 
of human nature, in its life-like sketches of the Maby family, whose 
comfortable Philistinism is ruffled by the presence of a son who funks 
all the issues of life without apparently losing his own self-respect. 
The subtlety of the drawing of this young man’s character compen- 
sates for its essential unpleasantness. 


Mogreb-el-Acksa. 
7s. 6d. 

It is exactly thirty years since Mr. Cunninghame Graham published 
the fascinating account of his journey in Morocco, one adventure of 
which, his capture in the Atlas Mountains and imprisonment by the 
Governor of the province, furnished Mr. Shaw with material for the 
central incident of Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. ‘This reprint is 
overdue and will be welcomed. We note, however, that it has no 
chapter headings, no table of contents and no index, so that the 
reader is not provided with even the most meagre aid in finding his 
way through the volume of three hundred pages. 


7s. 6d. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Sampson Low. 
By BarsBara GOOLDEN. 


By R. B. CunninGHAME GRAHAM. Duckworth. 


Several of My Lives. 
21s. 

There are, perhaps, not many kinds of reputation more transient 
than that of the playwright who, chiefly as translator and adapter, sets 
out to meet the current demand. Mr. Louis N. Parker, now a veteran 
of seventy-six, has had a surprisingly active stage career, reaching 
from the ’80’s to Disraeli, which, coming some years before M. Maurois, 
fell in with a mood of America and may be said to have rounded out 
its author’s record as a dramatist of ready-made romance. Mr. 


By Louis N. Parker. Chapman and Hall. 


Parker, however, was forty years old before he became a professional 
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You find yourself 
speaking FRENCH 


like a Parisian! 


French or German, Spanish or Italian, Russian or 
Dutch—choose the language you would like to know, 
and in a few weeks you find yourself speaking it 
fluently and with a perfect accent. 

That is the amazing thing about the new way of learn- 
ing languages—originated by the Linguaphone Institute 
—which has proved so successful that it is already being 
used by countless students all over the world and in over 
1,000 schools and universities. 


See how easy it is 


j You just sit down in comfort 

q at your fireside and listen to a 
series of records, on your own 
gramophone, spoken by expert 
native teachers. 

As you listen you follow in the 
illustrated key books the printed 
words that your teacher is using. 
Very soon you become so sound- 
perfect and word-perfect that you 
are able to begin talking, read- 
ing and writing quite fluently! 

The correct pronunciation 
comes naturally—because you 
have never heard a word wrongly 
pronounced. 


Write for FREE 28-page Prospectus 


Whether you wish to learn a new 
language for business reasons, for 
travel, or for a better understanding 
of literature and the arts—you will 
find that a Linguaphone course is 
indeed the key to a wider and 
greater world for you. No longer 
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will you have to be content with a Italian 

“translated”’ beauty—you may take Russian Afrikaans 

it first-hand, independent of guides Esperanto i 
and needing no interpreter. —— = 








She JIN GUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


TO THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, : 
262, Napier House, H 
27, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

Please send me (post free) your 28-page 
book about the quic new and easy ‘ 
Linguaphone way of learning languages. 


Make a start to-day 
by writing for the 
Prospectus of the 
Linguaphone Insti- 
tute. It costs nothing 
—it explains every- : Name 
thing. Simply fillin } 
this coupon and 
write for it NOW. 








READY NEXT FRIDAY 


POLITICAL 
MEMOIRS 


By H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


Author of “ My Fifty Years,” etc. 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s net 
H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece will be remembered for 
his autobiography which appeared last year. In the present 
book he deals with the political activities with which he has 
directly and indirectly been associated, and the result is a 
volume which is at once vitally interesting and revealing. 


THE GREATEST HOAX IN HISTORY 
READY TO-DAY 


A SHAM PRINCE 


By HARRY DOMELA 
Handsomely bound in cloth. 12s 6d net 
The remarkable autobiography of an adventurer. Harry 
Domela’s remarkable record—written in prison—tells of 
his adventurous life, and the trouble it earned him. His 
supreme achievement was masquerading as Prince William 
of Hohenzollern, son of the ex-Crown Prince of Germany. 
This account is packed to overflowing with thrilling 
escapades and startling revelations. 
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never have too many books 
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always complete, suits books 
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which you buy as you need 
them. 


Old and New users alike will 


be interested in 


THE BOOK OF THE GUNN 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


It shows and suggests an infinite 
number of new ways in which 
“GUNN” sections can be built 
up as shapely bookcases, suitable 
for every personal collection of 
books. No other book tells you as 
much about bookcases, and the 
““GUNN” book is yours for the 
asking, without cost or obligation. 
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playwright. His early training was in music. He had the advantage 
of a roving education, largely on the Continent, was one of the early 
Wagner enthusiasts, and for many years music master at Sherborne 
School, where he succeeded Sterndale Bennett. The third of his lives 
here recorded is that of pageant-maker. In 1904 he designed the 
Sherborne pageant. It gave rise to a remarkable vogue. Mr. Parker 
went on to do Warwick, Dover, and three other towns, and his 
imitators sprang up on all sides and in many lands. It is evident 
that Mr. Parker has enjoyed his various lives. They have at least 
been full of activity and accompanied by a fair measure of success. 
He has written his reminiscences with a lively pen, plentifully scattering 
over his pages the names of men and women known in music and 
drama during the past half-century. 
Meet the Tiger. By Lesiie Cuarrerts. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 
The Golden Emperor. By Davin CaLpEr WILson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Meet the Tiger is a crook story which depends for its interest upon 
the excitement aroused by its incidents, and those who do not object 
to the devices of melodrama will find them very exciting indeed. 
There is a little mystery in the plot, but it is negligible ; what matters 
is the fight between a gang of bank-robbers in possession of a ton or 
so of specie and the professional and amateur detectives employed 
to track them down. It is a hurricane business when it gets going, 
and staged at the old ‘ Adelphi” it would have brought down the 
house. The Golden Emperor is a crook story constructed to catch a 
particular public and is interesting as an extreme example of jerry- 
building technique. It takes for its scene a great London store, very 
thinly disguised, and its dramatis personw are the store’s famous 
Chief and his employees. Local colour is laid on with a trowel. For 
plot we have a conspiracy to rob the stores devised by a lecherous 
floor-walker, an unpleasant love complication, and a series of sub- 
sidences in West London north of Mayfair which leads to a wholesale 
exodus, ruins property owners, and nearly breaks the stores. 


About Motoring 
THE OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW 


NCE again Olympia presents its almost cynical com- 
mentary on the contrast between man’s genius as a 
technician and his futility as a sociologist. Thousands 

of expensively dressed people, jammed shoulder to shoulder, 
jostle each other to gaze at cars miraculously compounded of 
subterranean minerals, propelled by fucl sucked from the womb 
of earth, ignited by a force which we can harness but do not 
comprehend. These vehicles represent a gigantic triumph of 
the human intellect over inanimate matter, a triumph which 
would be incredible by comparison with the neolithic age, if it 
were not a fact. The price of some of these cars would support 
an artisan family in comfort for twenty years. Some of them 
during their very first journey on the road will automatically 
depreciate in value by a sum equal to a mechanic’s wages for a 
year. The cost of driving some of them from London to Brighton 
is more than many labourers earn in sixty hours of toil. Gaunt 
poverty, unemployment, and despair brood over some of our 
western and north-eastern areas, from which is drawn the coal 
which actually begot these cars. We are as powerless in the one 
sphere as we are triumphant in the other. However, it is in the 
interests of transport and engineering and commerce that we go 
to Olympia, and the moralist must be smothered if the spectacle 
is to be enjoyed. 

No new statesmanship has flashed into birth in our motor 
industry. It continues to be baffled by its export problems. 
Foreign cars are very saleable here. British cars are seldom 
saleable in any quantities overseas, even in our own dominions. 
The same small handful of giant concerns—gigantic for these 
islands, though petty by contrast with their opposite numbers in 
America—labour frenziedly at the familiar task of cutting each 
other’s throats, and squeezing their weaker rivals to death. 
Behind them, the same regiment of tiny factories continue to 
manufacture the same bewildering assortment of sound but 
unnecessarily expensive cars; each tiny factory relapses into 
despair as it loses the favour of the buying public ; some of them 
occasionally soar into a wild, temporary prosperity as they 
contrive to filch clients from less ingenious rivals. So keen and 
deadly is the competition, so delicate and capricious the market, 
so crowded the production, that a firm which dominates one 
stratum of the market to-day may be derelict within twelve 
months. 

Space forbids a catalogue of the exhibits, or individual notice 
of many wonderful and attractive cars, some of which will 
receive individual attention in weekly articles later on. For the 
moment it is only possible to disentangle tendencies of special 
importance and interest from the glittering array. But the 
British industry deserves one tribute at the outset. No other 
country can display such a wealth of high quality, expressed in 
terms of such infinite variety. The American industry is larger, 
but suffers from a certain sameness and monotony. The French 
industry does not maintain such a lofty grade of quality. The 


Italian industry is altogether smaller. Most German cars, except 
the Mercedes-Benz, betray some external roughness. In Great 
Britain quality and variety reach their zenith. 

The master tendency of the moment is towards an increased 
number of cylinders. In 1927 we saw a six-cylinder Show ; the 
four-cylinder is now becoming relegated to the cheaper classes ; 
the six-cylinder is the favourite ; there are a good many new 
*“‘ straight eights’ ; and the prophets suggest that quite small 
twelve-cylinders will appear in a year or two. This change is 
no mere arbitrary fashion, like the hats and frocks which Paris 
forces on us annually by an illogical convention, hats and frocks 
which are seldom more comfortable, beautiful or hygienic than 
those of the previous year. The six is actually better than the 
four, and the eight is better than the six. For the greater the 
number of cylinders in a petrol engine, the more nearly it 
approaches the smooth flexibility of steam. Every engineer 
cherishes visions of a dream car, which shall be driven by the 
operation of a single lever or pedal. The multiplication of 
cylinders drags this ideal nearer to our day. Some of these new 
eights, like the Renault and the Lanchester, are only accessible 
to very rich men. The eight which will exert most influence on 
the market is the new Hillman. Priced at no more than £435 
in tourist form, it comes from a factory which has never yet 
built a slovenly car. The specification is ultra-modern through- 
out—safety glass, servo brakes, four speeds, dipping head- 
lamps, accelerated water flow, controlled engine temperature, 
and fine coachwork. The output for the year has probably been 
snapped up by the agents already, and I prophesy that many 
would-be buyers will not obtain delivery in time for next season. 
These eight-cylinders are flanked by a crowd of six-cylinders, 
many of them new, most of them quite light and cheap. Amongst 
the newcomers in this class the Riley and the Standard are 
expected to take a very high rank. The Humber is amongst 
the most improved ; and the specially tuned and refined M.G. 
version of the popular Morris six unquestionably possesses an 
amazing performance, being capable of 60 m.p.h. on its middle 
gear, and a very smooth, sweet sixty at that. The new Arm- 
strong-Siddeley six at the phenomenally low price of £250 
should be among the best sellers. In passing it may be men- 
tioned that the few crannies still perceptible in our solid streams 
of traffic will shortly be filled by baby cars ; for the vast Morris 
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The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 

account by post involves ‘more letter- 
I writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 

Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions, 
4 copy will be gladly sent 
on application te 
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/ Sp) Verdure and blossom... Peak and 
_ ‘chasm ... Mosque and minaret... 
Ghostly ruins and teeming bazaars. . . 
Golden sands and glittering seguias 
- ++ Princely palaces and mud cities... 
Sunset and the Muezzin. 
A magnificent tour in the Land of the 
stork,the scarlet ibis and the golden date 
—the land of blood red dawn, gorgeous 
sunset, and peerless translucent night. 


ALGERIA — TUNISIA — MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


Private Tours by Modéle de Luxe six-cylinder 4 and 
5-seater landaulets or limousines. Arrange the 
route and details yourself, but let us assist with 
expert advice. 

tours for separate bookings by ten-seater landaulet 
type cars rurning to scheduled itineraries. 270 to 
choose trom 

Forty-two of the famous“ Transatlantique ” hotels 
erected especially for these tours. A fleet of six- 
wheeled “ Desert Cars ” for the South. 
Unparalleled service, comfort and courteous at- 
tention in th: Company’s own Mail steamers. cars, 
and hotels. Write for booklet, 


FRENCH LINE 
Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD 


20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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THE CAMPAIGN +. 
IN GALLIPOLI 
By HANS KANNENGIESSER 


(Prussian and Turkish Major-General, Retired) 
With an introduction by 
MARSHAL LIMAN VON SANDERS PASHA 
Morning Post : “ For the English reader this book (which appropriately 
is translated by Major C. J. P. Ball, who served with the 29th Division 
throughout the Gallipoli campaign) makes tantalising history” 
Evening Standard: “Makes poignant reading. . He also 
throws some new light on our failure” 
Daily News : “ An intensely interesting account of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign from the point of view of the defenders ” 
Evening News : “ This exceedingly interesting book”’ 
Daily Mirror : “Sir E. Parry on shortcomings of our legal procedure. 
: German General’s able analysis of the situation . . . he 
gives a very able analysis of the strategical and tactical situation” 
Illustrated 21s net 





READY TO-DAY 


STAGE FAVOURITES OF THE 
18TH CENTURY 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “The Windsor Beauties,” “ Regency Ladies,” ete. 
Frontispiece in colour by Lesley Blanche, and other illustrations, 21s net 
An interesting account of the careers of some notable actresses of the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century, including Nance Oldfield, Lavinia 
Fenton (afterwards Duchess of Bolton), the original “ Polly Peachum” 
in “ The Beggar’s Opera,” “ Kitty” Clive, Hannah Pritchard, Charlotte 
Charke, the daughter of Colley Cibber, “Peg” Wofhngton, Susanna 
Maria Cibber, and George Anne Bellamy (who received these Christian 
names in mistake for Georgiana) 
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organisation is beginning to tap yet lower strata of income with 
its midget car. It remains to be proved whether this tiny 
vehicle is as sound and durable as its prototype, the Austin 
Seven; but it bears a trusted name, and its coachwork is more 
capacious than its rivals in this class. 

Second only to the multicylinder effort to reduce the frequency 
of gear-changing stands a tendency to simplify gear-changing 
when a change is inevitable. The Armstrong-Siddeley works 
will earn a niche in history as the first great factory to stan- 
dardise a fool-proof gearchange. They have boldly adopted the 
gearbox patented by Major W. G. Wilson, C.M.G., who did good 
work in the evolution of the tanks. The wayfaring man, though 
a fool, can hardly err in the control of this box, which is suffi- 
ciently epoch-making to deserve an article to itself. Moreover, 
in addition to being fool-proof in use, it endows the indirect 
gears with the silence previously monopolised by the direct drive 
of a standard box. Other inventors approach the same problem 
by different routes. Last year the Lea-Francis and A.C. firms 
rather tentatively offered buyers a free-wheel device in the trans- 
mission. This fitting simplifies gear-changing, economises 
petrol, and enables quite a rough car to descend grades as 
smoothly as a Rolls. It is now quite established as a desirable 
possession, and other factories are adopting it—e.g., Arrol- 
Aster. <A third and less comprehensive plan was mooted last 
year by the Riley engineers, who supply a third speed nearly as 
high as the fourth, nearly as silent, and very easy to engage. 
This idea is copied in America, and is both sound and cheap. 
Finally, the Voisin people proffer back axles with two different 
ratios, selected by a small lever ; this system does not silence or 
simplify the gears, but is equivalent to doubling the gearbox, 
so that under any circumstances the driver can employ the 
perfect ratio for the work in hand. 

There have been no revolutions in suspension. Cars annually 
become more comfortable on indifferent roads, but the improve- 
ment is a matter of attention to detail—slightly better road 
springs, slightly better tyres, improved absorption of shocks by 
special devices, softer upholstery (often pneumatic), and the 
like. On the whole France, Italy and America extract a 
higher efficiency from standard suspension than British makers, 
because these countries do not possess such a developed road 
system as our own. There is just a hint of a tendency towards 
separate suspension of each wheel, a plan adopted with immense 
success on the Lancia cars, and visible on the new front-driven 
Alvis in this country. Fortunately, the gradual petty improve- 
ments of the last few years have established suspensions which 
are on the average adequate for British roads; but many of 
our cars, both smail and targe, appear at a disadvantage against 
the Lancia, the Renault, and some American chassis, when faced 
with really bad-going. 

Brakes have improved out of recognition. The day is gone 
when a rapid stoppage demanded real muscular effort from a 
driver. A weak woman can stop a heavy modern car quite 
easily. Various designers employ radically different methods 
to attain this end. The 20-60 h.p. Vauxhall has as fine a set of 
brakes as any car on the road, and the system consists simply of 
employing sensible leverage in conjunction with knife-edge, 
frictionless bearings. Other engineers prefer a servo motor to 
multiply the driver’s muscular efforts, or use a ‘“* servo shoe,” 
which applies a mechanical pressure to the other shoes. More- 
over, the shoe liners are now remarkably durable, seldom 
requiring adjustment for wear. Two years ago a normal set of 
four-wheel brakes soon became flabby, and considerable skill was 


needed to reset them accurately. To-day the wear is slow ; and 
tightening can often be done from the driving seat with the car 
in motion. 

There is as yet no magic panacea for the dazzle nuisance. 
But the palliative devices tend to become cheaper and simpler 
every year. Two years ago it was difficult to find any standard 
car equipped with a dazzle-reducing system ; and the purchase 
of special fittings entailed an outlay of £10 or so. This year 
many cars are delivered with semi-efficient dazzle reducers ; and 
gadgets may be purchased for a pound or so. The most interest- 
ing newcomer in this line is staged by Lucas; it consists of a 
simple and reliable device, which swings the reflector of the near- 
side headlamp towards the hedge, and dips it a few degrees, 
simultaneously switching out the offside headlamp. Unfortu- 
nately, it is seldom easy to mount the control of such devices 
in a position where the driver can get at it in a hurry without 
deflecting his attention from the road. This control ought to be 
on the top of the steering-wheel with the horn switch ; and this 
implies its being built into the car as part of its original design. 
Similarly, very few cars are delivered with a complete electric 
or mechanical traffic signalling equipment ; and subsequent 
additions of this kind may be costly, and less convenient than 
one which is designed as part of the car. However, an increasing 
number of cars are sold with a “‘ stop” signal operated by the 
brake controls ; and this limited signal is a very great safeguard. 

The expected improvements in chassis lubrication are mater- 
ialising at quite a slow rate, and many cars continue to be 
fitted with nothing more than high-pressure grease guns. The 
** single shot ” systems are still quite uncommon on the cheaper 
cars, whilst cost naturally limits automatic pump-fed systems 
to the more expensive chassis. Very possibly it is not desirable 
that progress should be swift in this sphere; for although 
modern one-handed guns deliver grease at a pressure of 500 Ib. 
per square inch, an obstinate bearing is often encountered whilst 
greasing a tolerably new car. In some cases dirt on an exposed 
nipple is responsible; in others the conduit may be choked. 
An invisible system, demanding large assumptions, is obviously 
unsafe until its absolute reliability can be guaranteed; and 
ingenious as some of the new “ central ’’ devices are, experience 
with hand guns suggests a certain amount of doubt. 

In the coachwork department there is no novelty of im- 
portance to chronicle. The saloon is all-conquering, and is 
being built lower than ever; a man of moderate height can 
stand by most modern cars and look across the roof. Nor is this 
low build associated with discomfort, for the internal headroom 
is not diminished. Chassis themselves become lower every 
year, and on shortish cars the feet of the rear passengers are 
stowed in wells. The low build increases the safety factor by 
rendering cars more difficult to capsize, and reducing the stresses 
in a bad skid. It does not enhance the outlook in a road with 
hedges, but the view from a closed car is bad in any case, espe- 
cially for the rear occupants. Technically, coachwork is better 
than ever. There are at least three different systems of main- 
taining silence in closed bodies. The Weymann patterns with 
some of its cleverest imitations are as good as they are expensive : 
the inferior imitations are very bad indeed. The all-steel 
saloons, possibly only where the output is large, are excellent. 
Mr. Gordon England’s patent aircraft-type of body with three- 
point suspension is another sound design, and is not very dear 
on chassis for which it is standardised. Cellulose finish is almost 
universal, and improves in quality annually. Chromium plating 
at last appears on quite a considerable scale, but like the early 











A ‘SAFETY FIRST’ INVESTMENT TRUST 


ARNING POWER and not 

the dividend it pays is what 
chiefly matters about the financial 
concern in which you put your 
savings. If the company earns its 
dividend with an ample margin, all 
is well. But if it distributes all that 
it earns, or nearly all, then something 
is wrong. It is not building up 
adequate reserves, and reserves are 


vital. 
EVERYMAN’S TRUST has just paid 
an interim dividend of 6 per cent. 


But it earned 9 per cent., and the 
difference (FIFTY PER CENT. on 
the dividend ) has been placed to 
reserves. One half of its funds is 
invested in Bonds and Debentures. 
It has NO speculative holdings. 

Its directors (Hartley Withers, 
formerly City Editor of the Times 
and Editor of the Economist ; Eric G. 
Underwood and H. M. Graham) are 
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Inn, 
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profits. Only in this way can safety 
be achieved, capital appreciated 
and dividends increased. 
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NEW MODELS 


Examine the cars in comfort at 
your leisure, as an individual— 
not just one of a crowd; and 
receive that courteous and in- 
dividual attention that your is due. 


For your convenience 


The Showrooms of the Car 
Mart, throughout the period of 
Olympia, remain open as follows: 
Monday - Friday 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
Saturday + 9a.m.-5.30 p.m. 


Car Mart at Olympia 


The Car Martrepresentative onthe 
SunbeamStandistheretohelpyou. 
He will welcome your enquiries, 
and will place at your immediate 
disposal all the advantages of 


The Car Mart Service 


See 





This service has been created for 
your benefit, and is by far the 
most comprehensive in London. 
Generous terms in Part Exchange 
and Deferred Payments, and ex- 
ceptional After Sale Service are 
yours for the asking, if you will 
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The Greatest Value In 
High-Grade British Cars 


There is no substitute for Sunbeam quality 
—no other car which will give you just the 
same luxurious comfort, the feeling that 
everything has been designed expressly for 
your personal needs. 
Built in a wide range of models, moderately 
priced and unsurpassed in value, with coach- 
work embodying innumerable new and 
exclusive features, the Sunbeam offers all 
that is bestin the modern car. And it bears 
a name famous wherever cars are used 
and motorists foregather—Sunbeam, the 
supreme car ! 
You can buy a five-seater Sunbeam from 
£550, and you can try a Sunbeam on the 
road at any time by appointment. 

Five chassis types, 16 h.p. six-cylinder to 

35 h.p. eight-cylinder. Five-seater cars 

from £550. Dunlop tyres standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms & Export Dept.: 12 Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate. 
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cellulose enamels is not always perfect. Most manufacturers 
offer some version of the ‘** sunshine ”’ saloon, on which the for- 
ward portion of the roof can be opened. These bodies are 
usually offered without great enthusiasm in response to rather 
a limited public demand ; they are not of very great value in my 
opinion, and suffer from rather annoying faults, except where 
they have been very carefully developed by a builder who 
believes in them passionately. The plain fact is that it is pos- 
sible to insure adequate ventilation of a saloon by other means, 
and that even with this addition a saloon is not the vehicle 
from which to enjoy scenery. 

I hope during the weeks to come to deal with some of the more 
interesting exhibits in closer detail. 


R. F. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE new issue season is now in full swing, and in almost 
every case large over-subscriptions are reported. In 
some of these instances the recipients of letters of regret 

are to be congratulated, but this remark is not intended to 
convey the impression that all present offerings are bad, for 
among them are some quite worthy of attention. One of these, 
in my opinion, is the forthcoming offer at par of 8 per cent. 
Preference shares by Prices, Tailors (1928), a multiple shop 
undertaking, better known as ‘“‘ The Fifty Shilling Tailors.” 
As is customary nowadays, the Ordinary capital is in 1s. shares, 
and applicants are entitled to apply for one of these for every 
two Preference. As the dividend on the latter is covered three 
or four times over they seem a reasonably good holding at par, 
and the Ordinary shares will probably be quoted at 2s. 6d. 
The Burmah Oil Company is offering its shareholders £4,000,000 
of 53 per cent. Secured Debenture stock at par, which is con- 
vertible up to November Ist, 1933, into £1 Ordinary shares of 
the B.O.C. Anglo-Persian Share Trust at the rate of £6 per share. 
Each share of this holding company is equivalent to one Anglo- 
Persian share, and my advice to Burmah Oil shareholders is to 
apply for as large an amount of the Debentures as they can pay 
for ; they will not receive a full allotment. I repeat here the 
oft-made statement that convertible debentures are the best 
form of investment in the world. A week ago I gave as an 
instance of this my old recommendation, Indian Copper Corpora- 
tion 74 per cent. Convertible Debenture, originally recommended 
at 88, and then quoted at 102; during the week it has risen 
to 114. The gramophone boom has received a check ; a reaction 
was long overdue. The sale by Whitehall Electric Investment 
(the Cowdray company) of all its Chilean and Mexican public 
utility undertakings to the Electric Bond and Share Company 
of New York marks another stage of the transference from 
this country to the United States of foreign holdings of this 
description. 
* * * 

A week spent in Germany shortly after a visit to the United 
States has been interesting, for alone among the countries of 
Europe one gets the impression there of intense industrial and 
commercial activity similar to that obtaining across the Atlantic. 
Berlin has absorbed the best ideas as to traflic, lighting, etc., of 
American cities, whilst retaining those characteristics which 
render Europe so much more attractive than the United States 
from the human point of view. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to learn that the American tourist traflic in Germany is growing 
at a tremendous pace. The motorisation of Germany is only 
just beginning, but already there is open a ten kilometre motor 
toll road on the way from Berlin to Potsdam, of the sort that 
we are still talking about here, restricted to fast motor traffic 
without speed limit. It may interest some readers to know that 
the German grape harvest this year is one of the best on record, 
both in quality and quantity, from which one may infer that 
there will be a large turnover in labels bearing the date ‘* 1928.” 
The Photomaton has just been introduced into Berlin, and its 
shops, as well as the big department stores in which it was 
operating, were crowded. I was told that Siemens and Halske 
are continually improving these machines and that orders in 
hand are sufficient to keep 1,500 men employed for a year. I 
observe that the shares of the Photomaton Parent Corporation, 
which have been recommended in these notes quite recently at 
13s. 6d. and 14s. 3d. have already risen to 15s. 6d. ; they should 
rise at least another two or three shillings. The Far Eastern 
Photomaton Corporation 6 per cent. Guaranteed Debenture 
recommended last week at 10 discount, which is equal to 75 per 
cent., has risen to 3} discount, and would be worth buying even 
at a premium over the issue price of 85, seeing that they are 
repayable at 100. 


The agreement between the old (Blue Circle) cement combine 
and the newer and more vigorous (Red Triangle) combine, con- 
trolled by the energetic Mr. H. S. Horne, is of considerable 
significance. The shares of the Horne group, e.g., Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic and Carmelite Trust, have been;recommended in 
these notes, the first-named at 42s. 6d. (present price 54s. 3d.), 
the Deferred at 6s. 9d. (present price 9s. 3d.), and Carmelite 
Trust at varying prices (present quotation 22s.). Although 
these have all risen during the week, they are probably bound for 
much higher quotations. 


* * * 


With the advent of the Motor Show it may not be inappro- 
priate to deal with a motor-car investment, although I am 
afraid it is not a British one. There are too many British motor- 
car companies, a fact which, by reason of the large amount of 
advertising resulting therefrom, is more beneficial to share- 
holders in newspapers than to those in the motor concerns 
themselves. Some of these are, of course, successful, but 
fashions change from year to year, and the success of one year 
is the failure of another. The Ordinary shares of the biggest 
and most successful British motor company, Morris, are privately 
held, therefore it would be futile to recommend them. The 
shares of the Chrysler Corporation are booming in New York, 
but the share which is more strongly recommended to me from 
that quarter is Studebaker Corporation, the present price of 
which is about $943. This company’s new models have been 
very successful in the U.S.A., and its sales in August exceeded 
15,000 cars, an increase of 57 per cent. over August, 1927. For 
the first eight months of the current year sales exceeded 100,000 
cars, which was about 20,000 more than during the corresponding 
period of 1927. Current estimates are that this year’s profits 
will be $7.50 per share as against $6.09 for 1927. The cost of 
the new models has been written off out of revenue, and the 
financial position is such that a share bonus is a probability. 
The Pierce-Arrow Company has quite recently been acquired, 
and on the basis of the present quarterly dividend, equivalent 
to $5 per share per annum, the yield is pretty good for an Ameri- 
can stock. To the British investor Studebaker has the advantage 
of being included in the New York quotations in some of the 
London dailies. A. Emit DAVIEs. 














SPA TREATMENT 
MADE INEXPENSIVE 


There are few maladies that are not 
greatly benefited by the water of one 
or other of the famous Continental Spas, 
and it is now possible for those who 
cannot afford a visit to the actual Springs 
to take the Water at home for a very 
small outlay by using Bishop's Mineral 
Water Varalettes of the Spring selected. 
Amongst the waters available are Vichy, 
Kissingen, Carlsbad, Marienbad, Aix les 
Bains, Contrexéville, Homburg, Royat, 
St. Galmier, Wiesbaden, Friedrichshall, 
&c. Two Varalettes, added to half a 
tumbler of water, produce water which 
is medicinally similar to that of the 
Spring and has all its beneficial influence 
upon the malady for which it is taken. 
Bishop's Mineral Water Varalettes are 
sold in bottles of 50 for 1/9, or 150 
for 3/9, by all chemists. 


B 


yi 

J A postcard to Alfred Bishop, Lid. (Dept. N.S.), 50 
Spelman Street, London, E.1, will bring, gratis and 

post free, an instructive booklet entitled “ How to Enjoy Mineral 

Spring Treatment at Home.” It describes the medicinal properties 

of each Spring, the different maladies in which it is beneficial, with 








dietary, etc., thus enabling you to select the “ Cure" your health needs. 
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DAAAAAAAAAADAADAAAAAsAAAAAAALLAALSAAAAAAAAAAAALAS 


An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 


American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend - 120 for a}- 


De Reszke Virginias 10 for 1}- De Reszke Turks - 20 for tj- 
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J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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THE WONDER RADIO SET OF THE YEAR 
THE GAM-BRELL 


SCREENED GRID FOUR 
Works off your electric light 


Prices Complete 


For Direct current, 


£32 .0.0. supply. No Batteries. No Accu- 
‘is For mulators. 
—-_. You just connect your set to the 


electric light as you would a 
standard lamp, and perfect ren- 
dering of Radio Programmes is 
always at your command. 


GAM-BRELL MAINS RECEIVERS 


Hear one at home without any obligation. 
Write for “ Mains Brochure.” 
GAMBRELL RADIO LIMITED, 
Buckingham House, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Other Models from 
£15 .0.0 upwards. 














An Outstanding New Work. (Now Ready.) 
By the Leaders of the 


Great Barrier Reef Expedition, 1928-29 


“THE SEAS” | 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE IN THE SEA AND HOW IT IS GAINED. | 
By P. S. RUSSELL, D.S.C., B.A., & C. M. YONGE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


THE SEAS sets forth in popular style our knowledge of the 
under-sea world as a whole, of the life therein, the conditions 
under which the creatures live, and of the methods by which we | 
have obtained this knowledge. Treating the sea in this wide sense, 
the subject is laid out in a scope never before published in a 
popular style. The book contains much information that is new 
and has never even appeared in advanced text-books, and the work 
has been written in a style that should appeal to University students 
as well as to the lay reader. 

With 384 illustrations, 167 of which are in full colour. 12/6. 


Pocket size, uniform with the well-known “ WAYSIDE AND WOOD. 
LAND” SERIES. 


Full prospectus post free on application. 











: _FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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LOTUS 
Zr Bespoke Model x2 
SHOES 


There are no better shoes in the shops 
than the Lotus Bespoke Models. 

They are made, largely by hand, of the 
best materials, by the most skilful of the 
expert Lotus craftsmen, on a particularly 
good last. 

Any Lotus agent can show you the Lotus 
Bespoke Model shoes. 


Lotus Br (s/ustrated), Brown Willow Calf ; 

Lotus B2, Black Waxed Calf ; Lotus B3, 

Black Glazed Kid; Lotus Bs, Black Smooth 

Calf, all 55/-. 

Lotus B4, Real Brown Russia Calf, 63/-. 
* OK x 

Good shoes deserve good treatment, and the best 

treatment is the regular use of Lotus Polishes. 
* * * 

AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Lorus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton 


LONDON (Wholesale only) 103 Oxford St.,W. Tel. Regent 0742 
Also at Bush Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
W.A.344 





Imperis! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





... and these will be the 
future citizens of the 
Empire 


Since its formation in 


1884 the National 
Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to 


Children has been privi- 
leged to help 


Nearly 4 Million ill-treated 
little ones 


Do not leave these hapless mites to 
grow up cowed—and therefore cun- 
ning, callous—and therefore brutal, 
ill-nourished—and therefore of weak 
physique—a burden on their fellows 
instead of proudly entering their 
rightful heritage as upholders and 
builders of Empire. 


The 
N.S.P.C.C. 


Large gifts and small gratefully received by WILLIAM 
J. ELLIOTT, Director, N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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A highly - successful 


RUPTURE 


Treatment 


A simple invention warmly 
approved by high medical authority. 


Many hundreds of ruptured men and women, and that 
reputable medical journal, The Lancet, have given grateful 
and convincing testimony that the simple Beasley Rupture 
Appliance is the most wonderfully successful appliance 
ever invented for the Ruptured. We will send you the 
most convincing evidence to this effect. The Beasley 
Appliance will undoubtedly bring an equally happy ending 
to your own pain and discomforts, and without the least 
inconvenience to yourself. The Beasley Rupture Appli- 
ance is a simple adjustable, inflatable pad, that holds 
the Hernia gently in such position as to give the Rupture 
every possible chance to reunite. Wonderful cures are 
on record. We invite you to judge this mass of convincing 
testimony and to test the Beasley for yourself. Simply 
post the coupon below, and we will send you a wonderful 
story of almost incredible cures and complete particulars 
of the Appliance. Please post the coupon to-day. 


DEPARTURE. 


The Economic and Political Review. 
Price - - 6d. 
Annual subscription (6 copies) - - 3s, 
All communications to be addressed: 
J. E. Meave, Ortet CoLtecr, Oxrorp. 








Vol. I. No. 2. October, 1928. 


Contains 
articles on ‘ Population,’ ‘The Case against the League of 
Nations,’ ‘Groundwork of Socialism,’ and a Liberal and a 
Socialist reply to the Hon. Q. M. Hogg’s Conservative 
criticism of Socialism. 








FREE BOOKLET & TRIAL COUPON 


THE BEASLEY SURGICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
Dept. 69 E, 26 CHARING Cross RoaD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Send me your illustrated book about Rupture, and particulars of 
your offer of a PERSONAL Free TEST under guarantee. 


Free consultations at above address or at our provincial branches :— 
117 Dale End, Birmingham ; 49 King Street, Manchester; 125 Union 
Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth; and 158 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 
































WE NEED 
# AMMUNITION: ® 


About 34,000 children who could not otherwise have 
afforded a holiday were sent to the country for a fortnight 


this summer through the generosity of those who s ted 
our FUND. — 


Will you send us ammunition for next year’s attack? A 
fortnight’s holiday costs £1 per child. 


Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund 


Lady Carson, Room S., 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
RE RR I eee ammnamammaiamaiRe 
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Provided by Nature 
Manufactured by Wolsey 


OLSEY is all wool, the cleanest, purest, softest 
wool—the best health safeguard in the world. 
When clad in Wolsey Garments your body is 
proof against that sudden loss of heat or that sudden 
assault of cold which usually means a chill! By keeping 
the body at an equable temperature Wolsey performs 
a priceless service—and its wearing value is unequalled. 


WOLSEY 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 


Obta‘inable from all Drapers and Ontfi.ters, 
WOLSEY LTD., LEICESTER. 


C.F.H. 58 
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CEMIICERINERINERINERINERDNERINERIICERINERIERINERINERINERINERINERIERINERINERINERINERD 


Can You Watch over 
700 Investments ? 


F you were able to distribute your 
[ setings among 700 investments, 

you would have neither the time 
nor the facilities for watching over 
them. Only if you were able to en- 
trust your savings to experts would 
this be possible. It has actually been 
done by some 30,000 small investors 
pooling their resources in the First, 
Second and Third Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trusts. With a Board of Experts 
(Chairman, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C.) in touch with conditions in 
every important country, these Associa- 
tions of small investors have funds 
invested of over £2,500,000—risks 
spread over 700 different investments 
in 37 countries—reserves built up out 
of profits—and are able to pay divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum without 

deduction of tax. 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


| First, Second & Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts, 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information, including booklet, 
‘500 Investments in One.” 


Name 


PPP eee reir rrr ir rrr rereere rrr rey 
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Address 











The 
*FATREST 


KIND OF 
ANNUITY 


HERE is no 

form of Annuity 
so fair as the one which 
Guarantees that you, 
or your survivor, 
will receive back 
* ALL the money 
you invest—and more. 











It will not only make your own 
*“* Afternoon of Life” financially safe 
and care-free; it will also be 
fair to your wife or next of kin. 


This perfect form of Annuity is 
explained in our booklet, “In the 
Afternoon of Life,” free on request. 


E. Wm. Phillips, F.1.A., Manager for Gt. Britain. 


MANUFACTU RERS 


msuRANCE LIFE canava 


No. 1 Regent St., London, S.W.1 


VEVEVEY 
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; BOOK CATALOGUES 

Py Three Autumn Lists 

> A Catalogue of First Editions, Iiustrated and Coloured Plate 

" Books, Sports and Pastimes. 

° A, Sixth List of Books withdrawn from our Stock and 

> offered at Reduced Prices. 

> ‘ _Catalogue containing some examples of Modern Fine 
*rinting. 

a Next week we shall open an EXHIBITION on the SECOND 

4 FLOOR of FINELY PRINTED BOOKS issued by the 

> SWAN PRESS, CHELSEA. 

by JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 

> Booksellers to His Majesty the King 

a 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

, Telephones: Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225 2 

> 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENT VACANT 
B! RMINGHAM NEW HOSPITALS CENTRE. 





Required a whole-time Secretary to the Executive Board. Salary 
£1,500 per annum. Minimum period of appointment guaranteed ; 
experience of hospital organisation and administration desirable. 
For further details apply The Town CLERK, Council House, 
Birmingham. 





TRAINING CENTRES 
K BEC K COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 





Bis 


Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Languages, 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free, 
For full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C.4. 





COLLEGE FOR 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington, Chairman, C. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 

of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc, 
Fees, £165 per annum,—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Q JAKERISM.—Are you anxious to know of a spiritual presenta- 


tion of Christianity without creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to 
practical men and women to-day? Information and literature sent free.— 
Apply Home Service Committee, Soclery oF FRIENDS, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 








EGULAR READER (Professional) owing to unaccustomed 
loneliness of ‘* digs ’’ would like to form pen friendship with Good Samaritan 
who would write on books, dogs, travel, wireless, etc.—Box 443, NEW 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





HY NOT SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FURS by buying direct 
from the manufacturer AT WHOLESALE PRICES? You can make 
immense savings and get the finest skins in all fashionable shades. New 

Season’s Bargain: Real Opossum Wrap, dyed Sable, at 60s. carriage paid. Length 
72 ins, including tails. Sold in the shops at 5 gns. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Fur Ties and Fur Coats, to 
CHARLES Caton & Co., Dept. N.S.2, Imperial House, Regent Street, W. 1. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur, Onl 
6s, per 100, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 

500; 1,000 post free for 573. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, J, J. FREEMAN 
& Co., Ltp., 90 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous *‘ Fair Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic, 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.50, WM. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable Underwear, in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear. By post direct from makers. 
Patterns and prices post free.—Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MiILLs, Hawick, Scotland, 

EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—JamES St. TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of 
making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





from 2 gns.— 

















SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa- 


tional).—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 

government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. LYN HARRIS, M.A., LL.B, (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 








ILLA MANSFELD, in beautiful Harzburg, Germany. Splendid 
educational opportunities, German, French, to girls finishing. (Optional 


Domestic Course, Sports, Excursions.) Reference: Penfound, Llandaff, 
Cardiff. 





RIAR ROW, CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 
Co-educational school, recently opened in healthy and beautiful situation, 
chosen for its unique opportunities of regional study and varied country 

experience ; boarders, weekly boarders and day children; and entire charge taken 
if desired ; fees inclusive; preparation for examinations undertaken by request, 
not otherwise. Apply to Principal, Dr. MABEL BARKER, B.Sc, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE, 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E, M, SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air, 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A.(Oxon.), and J. lL. P. CORT, M.A. 

(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet 

e above sea-level, Entire charge taken if desired—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 
jurrey. 








HERINGHAM, NORFOLK. HOLLY SCHOOL (boys). 


sea. Health first consideration. Individual attention. 


MALIMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres, 


On the 








ADMINTON SCHOOL, for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SyYMES, EsqQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M, BAKER, B.A, 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities, School Journeys Abroad. Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 0182. 








i coun MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and prompil; typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs, BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss ROBERTS, 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C, 1. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly, Gerrard 1737. 








YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 
Technical and Scientific Work a speciality THE QuIxET BUREAU, 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C, 2. 





ROMPT, efficient typing guaranteed, by expert with R.S.A. 
Certificate and new machine, All classes of work, Commended by leading 
authors.—Mrs, N, CROSSLEY, 26 Park Mansions, N,W. 4. 





UROPEAN TRANSLATION BUREAU, the trusted translators 
E of many leading firms, insurance companies, etc., for all literary and com- 
mercial translations. Obscure languages a speciality—29 King William 

Street, E.C.4. (Entrance, 14 Crooked Lane), Central 3879. 
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LECTURES 
7 BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


President : 
The Rt. Hon. The Ear, or BALFour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 





LECTURE COURSES. 

(1) FouR GREAT PHILOSOPHERS AND THE MODERN OUTLOOK, by 
Professor L. J. Russell, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., at 5.45 p.m., at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C., on Tuesdays, com- 
mencing October 16th. 

(2) CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY, by The Director of Studies, at 
6 p.m., at 52, Upper Bedford Place, W.C.1., on Wednesdays, 
commencing October roth. 

Full syllabus and forms of registration can be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Hon. SECRETARY, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 


UNivVerxsity OF LONDON. 


A LECTURE on ‘“ NAVAL BASES AND SEA POWER” will 
be given by Captain C. J. C. LITTIZ, CB., ADC, BN. 
(Director of the Royal Naval Staff College, Greenwich) at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1.) on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 18th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Admiral of 
the Fleet, Sir Charles Madden, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. (First Sea 
Lord). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

; EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








SYCHOLOGICAL TYPES OF CHILD AND ADULT.’’—A 

course of ten lectures by H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D. Fridays, 

5.30 p.m., beginning October 19th, at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 

Fee for the course £1 ros, od., or 17s. 6d. for parties of ten and over. A few single 

tickets at 5s. each may be available. Detailed syllabus and tickets IN ADVANCE 
from LECTURE SEc., Tavistock Square Clinic, 51 Tavistock Sq., W.C.1. 


THEATRE 











ROYALT .¥ (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


ART GALLERIES 


EVINSON.—Exhibition of new Pictures. 
DORA GORDINE.—Sculpture, 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 











ro till 6 daily. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


We 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
UNION 


Tenth Anniversary 





The Rt. Hon. the 
PRIME MINISTER 


will address a 


PUBLIC MEETING 


at the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


on 


October 26th, at 8 p.m. 


Chairman : 
The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT GREY. 


Supported by 
The Rt. Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 


TICKETS : 


Prices: 10s. 6d., 5s. Od., and 2s. 6d., and a few free 
unreserved seats from League of Nations Union, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 











SOUNUUUUUULANAUUEEETUUUUUEAOUUUETUUOOUGUAUULOEOUGOUOUEEEY UTA TOO OETA 


SUUVTUDUVEAUEVEREAUATEUETED EG ONDE EUAD AUER EA EN ERTETAUAUADENUOA AUN EU OUTS CUUAUAUEUEUANAUEADAELED EU EUOA UAE EU EDMAN E EE 
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USSEX DOWNS.—Excellent for Tea Rooms and small 

House, Attractive old Cottage available in walking district. On "bus route, 

# mile station. Gas, water, electric light. Seven small bedrooms, large tea 

room, suitable garden, shops near. Bargain.—Apply Box 436, NEw STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Guest 





AMPSTEAD.—Well-furnished and attractive Maisonette + 


let, six months or longer; good corner house, light and quiet. Excelle: 

position, high ground, pleasant outlook, secluded garden, convenient "buses and 
stations. Three bedrooms, one with fixed basin (h. and c.), drawing-room (Weber 
Pianola), dining-room, bath, kitchen, etc. Private "phone, plate, gas fires. guineas, 


— B,” 38 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. "Phone: Hampstead 8153. 





ORNWALL, TINTAGEL.—Furnished bungalow, 4 bed., bath 
(h, and c.), superb views, mild climate, good garden. {1 weekly for winter 
months.—Apply WILLIAMS, Chilcotts, Tintagel. 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. 





oad, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
Gas fires and tings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, goo! public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 











_THE POETRY LEAGUE 


acquired 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Little Russell Street 


(near the British Museum), 
which will be opened on Thursday next, October 18th, at 8 p.m., 
by the Lady Margaret Sackville, with readings from her own 
| poems. Mrs. (Dorothy Una) Ratcliffe will take the 
| Members free. Non-members 1I/-. 
Write for full League programme and free specimen magazine. 


announce that they have 


chair. 





St. George’s Hall can be let for lectures, dances, entertainments, 

elocution classes, dramatic performances, etc. Refreshments on 

| premises. Seating accommodation over 150 in large Hall, or 50 
in Library. 

| All applications to Hon Sec., Poetry League, Western Tower, 

| Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 2. 








UNNY BED-SITTING ROOM to let in St. John’s Wood. Newly 
furnished. Telephone, gag, fing stove), electric light, bath (constant hot 
water).—Box 444, NEW“STsresMAN, 10 Grect Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C.2. - - 








TRAV OTELS, ETC. 


JRMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
4U PENPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea,—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 























The PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


¥% IS THE LARGEST * 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 




















ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs, P. H, 
ROGERS, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“‘ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. Board 
Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
Summer from 3 gns. Tel. 3130.,—Miss GAMBLE. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 


bedrooms. ELLIs. 


Comforts, 


Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K, M. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 





with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 


© ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is 


necessary for every reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs:— 


One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months - ~~ 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, io 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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** Shrewd, suggestive, and interestingly ol ” 


WANTED: 
AN ARISTOCRACY 


(By post 8/-) 


“The Sunday Times” says: 


“This is a thought-provoking analysis of 
some of the problems of our present discontent. 
It is a plea for recognising that our economic 
troubles are not necessarily inevitable, and as 
the author hides any allegiance to existing party 
labels, the survey over the field of sociological 
conditions will be helpful to the political 
student of any and every colour the 
obvious sincerity and sympathy with which the 
problems are discussed entitle the book to 
serious consideration.” 


Obtainable through your bookseller. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5 and 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 


: 2 
By : 
TAIT MORLEY 
Demy 8vo. Price 7/6 NEt. Cloth. 

: : 

: : 
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THE 
NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


has arranged a Course of 


FOUR LECTURES 


to be delivered at the 


ESSEX HALL 


Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C.2, aT 6.30 P.M. 
1928 

Ocroser 18TH (Thursday)— 

Mr. BASIL BLACKWELL on “At the back of the 
Book World” (illustrated by specially taken lantern 
slides). 

NoveEMBER Ist (Thursday)— 

Mr. ALFRED NOYES. 
Poetry. 

NoveMBER 15truH (Thursday)— 
Mr. R. H. MOTTRAM on “ Mass Production in 
Literature.” 

NoveMBER 29TH (Thursday)— 


Readings from His 


Mr. W. B. MAXWELL on “Authors and 
Authorship.” 
PRICES FOR ADMISSION: 
*FOR NON-MEMBERS: 

Course Ticket for the Four Lectures - 10/- 
Ticket for Single Lecture - - - ; 2/6 
FOR MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES 

Course Ticket for the Four Lectures, - 5 

Ticket for Single Lecture - - - ly 
*It is suggested that Non-Members who wish to attend the above 
Lectures should join the National Book Council. A remittance of 
10/- will then entitle the sender to Associate Membership of the 
Council for one year (minimum subscription 5/-) and te a Course 
Ticket for the Lectures at Members’ special rates (5/ Applica- 
tions for tickets should be made to The Secretary, Natonal Book 
Council, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, 
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New Autumn 
Books 





The Kalahari and its Native Races 


The Account of a Journey through Ngamiland and the Kalahari, 
With a special study of the Natives in that Area. By E. H. L 
SCHWARZ. Demy 8vo. Photographs and Maps. 16s. net. 


Under Persian Skies 


A record of travel by the old Caravan Routes of Western Persia. 
By HERMANN NORDEN (Author of “ Byways of the Tropic 
Seas,” etc.). Demy 8vo. Photographs and Maps. 16s. net. 


Nomad in the South Sudan 


The travels of a Political Officer among the Gaweir Nuers. By 
“BEN ASSHER,” Author of “A Nomad in North America.” 
Demy 8vo. Photographs and Maps. 16s. net. 


Siberian Days 


An Engineer’s Record of Travel and Adventure in the Wilds of 
Siberia. By ALGERNON NOBLE. Demy 8vo. Photographs. 
12s. 6d. 


Westward to Mecca 


A journey of Adventure through Afghanistan, Bolshevik Asia, 
Persia, Iraq and Hijaz to the Cradle of Islam. By SIRDAR 
IKBAL ALI SHAH, Author of “ Afghanistan of the Afghans.” 
Demy 8vo. Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mishi the Man-eater 


And other Tales of Big Game. By E. C. STUART BAKER, 
O.B.E., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Author of “Indian Pigeons and Doves,” 
etc. Demy 8vo. Sketches by W. Woodhouse. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Birds of the Malay Peninsula 


A Genera? Arceunt of the Birds inhabiting the region from the 
Isthmus of Kra to Singapore with the adjacent Islands. By 
HERBERT C. ROBINSON, C.M.Z.S., M.B.O.U., C.M.Amer.0.U. 
(late Director of Museums, F.M.S.). Imperial 8vo. 35s. net, or 
the set of 5 vols. £7 7s. net. Vol. I.: “The Commoner Birds,” 
25 Plates in Colour, and Vol. JI.: “The Birds of the Hill 
Stations.” (Now ready.) 


The Birds of Nortu and 
Lord Howe Islands 


By G. M. MATHEWS. 5S. royal 4to. 38 Hand Coloured and 
other plates (limited to 225 numbered copies), £10 10s. net. 


Volumetric Glassware 


By VERNEY STOTT, B.A., F.Inst.P. Numerous Photographs 
and Diagrams. 20s. net. 


326 London, 


W.C. 1. 
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